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USICOLOGY and _ musicolo- 

gists are looked upon with a 
curious mixture of awe and puzzle- 
ment by a surprisingly large number 
of practicing musicians. It is not un- 
usual to hear an established and ex- 
perienced musician ask: “Just what 
is musicology, anyway?” The replies 
to that question often provide evi- 
dence of a considerable lack of 
knowledge of the nature, scope, and 
function of musicology. Perhaps this 
is because the education of so many 
musicians has been almost wholly 
directed toward the composition and 
performance of music, with little or 
no emphasis upon research and in- 
vestigation in music. 

The American public is coming to 
have more and more respect for and 
interest in what is sometimes called 
“pure” research. Firms such as Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, Dow, 
duPont, and Squibb have gone to 
great lengths to tell.the story of 
their research programs. They have 
developed in the average citizen a 
considerable respect for the scientif- 
ic worker who keeps at his job day 
after day, month after month, and 
sometimes year after year—not know- 
ing what, if anything, will come out 


of his work. 


The results and products of music- 
ological investigation and research 
are not so far removed from the 
career of the average musician as he 
might believe. So intent is he upon 
his practical work that he may fail 
to observe how any one or several 
divisions of the field of musicology 
may have contributed to the quan- 
tity and quality of the literature 
which he performs, the techniques 
used in his performance, and the 
very instrument upon which he per- 
forms. 





With a series of nine articles 
specially prepared by members of 
the American Musicological Society 
we present in this issue what may be 


termed “An Introduction to Musi- 
cology.” These articles are intended 
to provide to the “non-musicologist” 
an elementary conception of the 
nature and purposes of musicologi- 
cal study. We believe that this is the 
first time that there has been made 
available such a collection of ele- 
mentary statements concerning musi- 
cology. 

Dr. Kinkeldey has provided an 
unusually illuminating article. It is 
a simple and direct statement of the 
kind that comes from a scholar who, 
in addition to all his knowledge, has 
achieved crystal-clear understanding 
of the relation of his work to the 
basic growth of a culture. For it to 
have come from the man who was 
chosen to be first president of the 
American Musicological Society is 
easily understandable. 

Some, but not all, of the special 
compartments in the musicological 
field are discussed in other articles. 
‘The authors of these articles are 
eminent specialists and they have 
done an excellent job of interpreting 
the scope and nature of their par- 
ticular areas. 

Mr. Reese has provided an inter- 
esting and informative account of 
the history of the American Musi- 
cological Society and has contributed 
much to the building of the entire 
issue. 

All too often music is regarded, 
even by musicians themselves, as an 
art that is relatively unattached to 
general ideas that are prevalent in 
the thinking of a people and one 
that is esoteric in relation to social 
forces. 

Edward Lowinsky writes of the 
relation of music to ideas current at 
the time of its conception and pro- 
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vides some interesting examples of 
such coincidence in the history of 
music. He states: “It is the same 
society that produces the architec- 
ture, painting, music, and literature 
as well as the religious and _ philo- 
sophical systems of a given era, and 
it is the same conscious or sub-con- 
scious outlook of man in any period 
that is largely responsible for the 
direction of philosophical, artistic, 
or scientific thought . . . the most ex- 
citing task of modern musicology as 
I see it may perhaps be to establish 
this thesis: all technical and stylistic 
changes in the history of music re- 
flect the changing outlook of man 
and the changing human society.” 
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The most complete and comprehensive modern methods ever published! 
Educators and students will find that these methods cover every 
phase of technique and are amply illustrated with practical studies. 





EBY’S 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CORNET AND TRUMPET 
Contains ¢ lete expl 


P of the No 
Pressure System, with photographic illus- 
trations. Also complete instruction on 
breathing, tonguing, slurring, staccato, high 
i, tones, pedal tones, lip trills, transposition, 
| trumpeting, daily drill, and 35 other sub- 
} jects. Over 300 pages of exercises, 44 

solos, 44 duets and 49 test studies. 


Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 4—Professional 2.00 





Part 1—Foundation. 1.00 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.00 
Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
SAXOPHONE 


A veritable “Saxophonists Encyclopedia.” 
This method has been universally accepted 
as the most valuable of its kind and has 
been adapted for required study by many 


} of America’s leading educators. 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.25 Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 


Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 Part 4—Professional 2.00 


Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN 


Contains the famous Eby No Pressure in- 
structions and a thorough explanation of 
holding the horn. Includes lessons in low 
and high tones, slurring, staccato, legato, 
tone, transposition . . . plus solos, duets 
) and professional studies. Develops unusual 
lip endurance. 


Part 1—Foundation. 2.00 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.50 
Complete 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CLARINET 


Contains complete explanation of the three 
standard methods of playing the clarinet 
including a thorough explanation of the 
method used by LeFevre, Strasser and 
Schrevers together with photographs. In- 
cludes 164 finger exercises for developing 
all possible finger combinations and 42 - 
“tone melodies.” 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.75 Part 3—Advanced.. 2.00 


Part 2—Intermediate 2.00 Complete 
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ARBAN METHOD 
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TROMBONE, BARITONE, Etc. 


Contains bass-clef chart for trombone and 
baritone and an explanation of the No 
Pressure System. Also a complete list of 
Arban exercises, including attack, tonguing, 
slurring, syncopation, scales, intervals, em- 
bellishments, triplets, cadenzas, triple- 
tonguing, etc. Plus many studies and solos 
— all in bass clef. 


Part 1\—Foundation. 2.00 
Complete 


Part 2—Advanced.. 2.25: 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
BBb BASS, SOUSAPHONE, Etc. 


Develops style and gradual control of lips, 
tongue and tone. Contains fingering charts 
for E-flat, CC and BB-flat tubes, instructions 
on playing tuba, photos showing positions 
of lips, tongue and mouthpiece —plus thirty |. 
lessons for developing artistic playing. 


Part 1—Foundation. 1.50 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.00 
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The American 


Musicological Society 


GUSTAVE REESE 





A brief history of The American Musicological Society is 


presented by Mr. Reese, who has served as its Secretary 


since its foundation in 1934, 





N Sunday afternoon, June 3, 
1934, nine earnest people met 
at 25 Washington Square North, 
New York, at the residence of the 
generous patron of music, Mrs. E. F. 
Walton, and declared themselves 
‘The American Musicological Asso- 
ciation. (The last word in the title 
was changed to “Society” some three 
months later.) Those present were 
Dr. George S. Dickinson of Vassar 
College; the late Carl Engel, editor 
of The Musical Quarterly; Miss 
Helen Roberts, then in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity, where she was actively en- 
gaged in the field of Comparative 
Musicology; the late Joseph Schil- 
linger, who was in the process of 
developing his system of composi- 
tion; Charles Seeger, now Chief of 
the Music Division of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union; Dr. Harold Spivacke, 
now Chief of the Music Division at 
the Library of Congress; Dr. Oliver 
Strunk, now of the Department of 
Music at Princeton University; Mr. 
Joseph Yasser, the author of A 
Theory of Evolving Tonality; and 
the author of this article. The group 
elected as president of the Society 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, the man for 
whom, at Cornell University in 1930, 
the first Chair of Musicology was 
founded in this country. 
The organizers invited a selected 
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number of people interested in the 
scholarly investigation of music to 
join the Society and to attend a 
meeting on December 1 at the club 
rooms of the Beethoven Association. 
At that meeting a constitution and a 
set of by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
Charles Seeger and Oliver Strunk, 
vice-presidents; Gustave Reese, sec- 
retary; Paul Henry Lang, treasurer; 
and four members-at-large: Jean- 
Baptiste Beck, Archibald T. Davison, 
Carl Engel, and Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Thus came into being an or- 
ganization that has been progressing 
steadily ever since. No mushroom 
growth has been attempted. In keep- 
ing with what should, after all, be 
the nature of a scholarly society, the 
aim has been to build solidly rather 
than rapidly. 


Background 


The new organization did not 
spring into existence without ante- 
cedents. The International Musical 
Society, founded at Leipzig in 1899, 
had given rise in this country to a 
National Section in 1907, and this 
Section had held annual meetings 
(in conjunction with the Music 
Teachers National Association) un- 
til, in 1914, the outbreak of World 
War I led to the dissolution of the 





parent organization. The presidents 
of the Section were Albert A. Stan- 
ley (1907-11) and Waldo S. Pratt. 
It was represented by delegates at 
the Congresses of Vienna (1909), 
London (1911), and Paris (1914), 
and by articles printed in the Sam- 
melbdnde and Zettschrift of the So- 
ciety, the most frequent contributor 
being the scholar whose indefati- 
gable research had pieced together 
the early history of American music, 
O. G. Sonneck, then Chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of 
Congress. 

For a few years after the end of 
World War I it was hoped that the 
section could be reorganized, but 
the necessary correspondence lagged 
and interest gradually died out. A 
later effort ended with Sonneck’s 
death in 1928. An entirely fresh start 
was made in January 1930, when 
Henry Cowell, Kinkeldey, Schilling- 
er, Seeger, and Yasser met in New 
York for the purpose of forming a 
purely local society. The eventual re- 
sult was The New York Musicolog- 
ical Society, which was joined by 
various other scholars active in the 
vicinity. Papers were read at fre- 
quent intervals, and the length of the 
discussions that ensued may be de- 
duced from the following sentence, 
quoted from the Society's Bulletin 

(Continued on page 40) 








The first president of The American Musicological Society 
offers a simple and direct statement of the nature and 


purpose of study in the field of Musicology. 





The Nature of Musicology 


OTTO KINKELDEY 


BOUT 1922 the newspapers of 
the world were full of articles 


concerning the newly discovered 
tomb of the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Tutankhamen, and its contents. 


“King Tut,” as he was popularly 
called, received much posthumous 
publicity, and the contents of his 
tomb attracted much popular atten- 
tion. He reigned in Egypt about 
1350 B.c. Although Egyptian wall- 
paintings of this era and of much 
earlier times showed many repre- 
sentations of musical instruments, no 
such instruments were found in the 
Pharaoh’s tomb. 

Some five years later another, 
much more ancient, royal tomb was 
unearthed in Mesopotamia. The 
tomb of the Sumerian Queen, Shub- 
ad, at Ur did not attract nearly so 
much popular attention or newspa- 
per publicity, but its contents were 
infinitely more interesting to mu- 
sicians, For with the Queen had been 
buricd not only sacrificial animals, 
but a number of her human attend- 
ants or handmaids. They, too, were 
evidently sacrificed, although (as 
the director of the excavations, Sir 
Leonard Woolley, tells us) the re- 
mains were very decently disposed 
and showed no traces of violent 
death. These human companions 
in death were buried in full court 
regalia, and—this is of great interest 
to musicians—some of them took 
their musical instruments to the 
grave with them. 

At least four such instruments 
were found. They were of the harp 
and of the Greek lyre or kithara 
type. The strings had disintegrated. 
The wooden parts had almost com- 





pletely turned to dust. But the shell, 
the stone, and the metal ornaments 
were intact and in position. ‘The 
remains were so carefully uncovered 
that the impressions in the dust were 
undisturbed, and it was possible to 


take exact measurements of the 
forms and to make wax casts of the 
impressions and of the actual re- 
mains of the instruments as they lay 
in place. Then the decayed wooden 
parts and the strings were replaced 
by modern reconstructions, and we 
have exact replicas of these, the old- 
est instruments of the kind now 
known. In keeping with the splendor 
of the royal burial, they were high- 
ly ornamented, luxury examples of 
their types. The ornaments of shell, 
lapis lazuli, and colored stones were 
worked into beautiful mosaics on 
the sound box and the upright arms 
of the instruments, the lines of stones 
being separated by wide gold bands. 
One of the lyres was covered with 
plates of silver. On another lyre, 





one end of the sound box was 
decorated with a realistic head of a 
bearded bull, made of heavy gold, 
with eyes and beard of lapis lazuli. 

The ancient city of UR is known 
in the Bible as “Ur of the Chaldees,”’ 
and it was the original home of the 
Patriarch Abraham before he 
migrated to find a new home for 
the nation which he founded and 
which finally settled in Palestine. 
The period of Abraham is supposed 
to have been about 2000 B.c. But 
Queen Shub-ad’s grave is dated by 
the discoverer about 1500 years be- 
fore Abraham. Here, then, we have 
evidence of a fairly advanced musi- 
cal culture almost 5500 years ago. 

The practical musician does not 
usually have time, and probably 
does not often have the inclination, 
to engage in the tedious and pains- 
taking labor of uncovering the evi- 
dences of the early development of 
his art. It is difficult to imagine Bach 
or Beethoven or Fritz Kreisler or 
Arturo Toscanini taking the pick 
and shovel, the slender knife blade 
and the feather duster, to go out into 
the desert to uncover buried musical 
remains. Even when we find the re- 
mains we do not know what the 
music of those early ages sounded 
like, and still more patient research 
is necessary. But someone must be 
willing to do the digging and the 
restoration. For it is part of the 
mental make-up of civilized man to 
want to know what went before him. 
This is true in the field of art as in 
every other field of human activity 
and endeavor. 

And because of the peculiar, im- 
material, bodiless nature of music, 
the character of our inquirics into 
any carlicr stages of the art than our 
own immediate present partakes of 
the nature of archaeological research. 
This applies not only to ancient 
times. The music of the Middle Ages 
and of the Renaissance—the music 
heard by Thomas Aquinas, by Abc- 
lard, by Dante, by Chaucer, by 
Giotto, or by Leonardo da Vinci— 
is surely not without significance to 
the art lover of the present day. But 
it has proved extremely difficult to 
learn what this music was like, Even 
the music of Bach and Handel is not 
easy to reproduce in exactly the way 
that these great men gave it to the 
world. The problem of digging and 
searching extends into the working 
period of such composers as Mozart 
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and Beethoven. For musical biog- 
raphy, as such, the question of actual 
historical research might be sup- 
posed to be acute for contemporary 
composers and _ performers. The 
study of modern folk music involves 
something more than the mere 
mechanical recording of stray pieces 
picked up at random. 

If these artistic and cultural prob- 
lems are to be solved, the solution 
must come through other efforts 
than those of the practical com- 
poser and performer. Thus there 
has developed, particularly during 
the past century, a line of research 
scholars whose studies are directed 
toward increasing our knowledge 
about music. It is a scientific rather 
than an artistic activity, and the 
science which it has deveolped is, in 
Germany, called Musikwissenschaft, 
in France and in Italy, Mustcologie 
and Musicologia respectively. ‘The 
English designation Musicology is 
the equivalent of these European 
terms, but it was not easily adopted, 
and it is still a puzzling expression 
to many music lovers in England 
and America to whom the words 
psychology, philology, theology, or 
cosmology are perfectly familiar and 
acceptable terms. 

There is no reason why research 
and investigation should not be 
made in the field of music, just as 
they have been made in the field of 
language and literature, and in such 
other arts as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. The history of litera- 
ture has engaged the attention of re- 
search scholars for centuries. What 
we know about the Greek drama 
and poetry, about the chanson de 
geste, about Dante and Shakespeare 
is the result of long and patient 
search and study. Are not the trou- 
badours, Dufay, Palestrina, Bach, 
and Beethoven worthy of the same 
kind of thought and effort? Robert 
Browning and Richard Wagner 
were contemporaries. Should not the 
Wagner scholar be held in honor 
as much as the Browning scholar? 

Literary scholars exert great ef- 
fort to establish reliable standard 
texts of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Goethe. Complete standard edi- 
tions of Machault, Palestrina, Bach, 
and Beethoven are as important for 
the musician as the works of the 
poets are for the man of letters and 
the lovers of poetry and drama. It 
has fallen largely to musicologists to 
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establish these standard editions of 
the great musicians. 

The field for research in music is 
much vaster than the average lay- 
man imagines. It is practically co- 
extensive with the whole range of 
human culture. The historical ap- 
proach alone (which is not the only 
line of research in music) has been 
divided into a number of special 
fields. The study of the music of the 
Middle Ages, for example, became 
possible only after we had learned to 
read the notation of the composers 
of that epoch. It was not like our 
own present-day notation. To de- 
cipher the old writing required a 
preliminary study akin to the work 
of the palaeographers who made the 
reading of old Greek and Latin texts 
possible. The musical palaeographers 
did as much for the musician as 
those who discovered the secret of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics did for the 
student of ancient history. 

Another special development in 
the scientific study of music and its 
nature took an ethnological turn. 
The study of musical cultures that 
differed from our own, the careful 
analysis of the music of the Near 
East and the Far East, studies which 
did not really begin until after the 
invention of the phonograph, have 
not been without a direct influence 
on our own practice. For example, 
the music of the popular film, Anna 
and the King of Siam, is based di- 
rectly on the records of Siamese 
music provided by the “comparative 
musicologists,” as they are called. 

But musicology is not exclusively 
history. Musical psychology, musical 
philosophy or aesthetics, musical 
physics or acoustics, all have their 
important research problems. And 
some of these have a direct bearing 
on our contemporary musical life. 
The psychologists have formulated 
tests for musical intelligence which 
are being turned to account in our 
educational system. The investiga- 
tion of acoustic phenomena is sig- 
nificant in the invention and manu- 
facture of musical instruments. As 
for musical philosophy, no music 
Critic, professional or non-profes- 
sional, can perform his function with- 
out some acknowledged or uncon- 
scious theory of musical aesthetics. 
The systematic study of all of these 
things is not the primary function of 
the practical musician, but they may 
all affect him indirectly. 








Brief Notes on Contributors 
of Musicology Articles 


MANFRED F. BUKOFZER—His writings 
include Geschichte des englischen 
Diskants und des Fauxbourdons and 
John Dunstable. and the Music of 
His Time. Now professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; at 
work on a book on Baroque music. 


% 


GEORGE SHERMAN DickinsoN—Profes- 
sor of music at Vassar College since 
1923; music librarian there since 
1927. Former president of Music 
Library Association. Author of Fore- 
tokens of the Tonal Principle (Vas- 
sar Mediaeval Studies) and other 
works. 


$ ¢ 

Grorce Herzoc—Authority on primi- 
tive music. Has conducted extensive 
investigation and research and pub- 
lished numerous works in English 
and German, including Die Musik 
der Karolinen-Inseln. Now professor, 
Department of Anthropology, Colum- 
bia University. 
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Otto KinkeLpbey—Author of Orgel 
und Klavier in der Musik des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Chief of Music Divi- 
sion of New York Public Library, 
1923-27. Appointed university libra- 
rian and professor of musicology, 
Cornell University, 1930. Now visit- 
ing professor at Harvard University. 
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Epwarp E. Lowinsky—Faculty mem- 
ber of Black Mountain College, 
Black Mountain, N. C. Author of 
Secret Chromatic Art in the Nether- 
lands Motet and Das Antwerpener 
Motettenbuch, Orlando di Lasso’s. 


# 3 


Orto OrtMANN—Formerly director of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md. Author of Physical Basis 
vf Piano Touch and Tone, Physio- 
logical Mechanics of Piano Tech- 
nique, and various articles in musical 
and psychological magazines. 
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Gusravt. Reese—Author of Music in 
the Middle Ages. Now at work on a 
book on Renaissance music. Professor 
of music, graduate school of New 
York University; director of publica- 
tion, Carl Fischer, Inc. 
$ ¢ 

NICOLAS SLONIMSKY—Author of Music 
Since 1900. Lexiocographer of note 
who has been responsible for many 


corrections of statistical errors in 
standard reference works on music. 


$ 3 


CARLELON SpRAGUE SMIrH—Since 1931 
has been Chief of the Music Division 
of the New York Public Library. In 
1938 brought out a new edition of 
the Ainsworth Psalter, 1612. Recently 
served in Brazil as cultural attaché 
for U. S. Department of State. 
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For Sand 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION e OUR WALTZ 


Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 


THE JOHN PHILIP SOUSA SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL MARCHES 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


SEMPER FIDELIS NATIONAL FENCIBLES THE RIFLE REGIMENT 
WASHINGTON POST THE GLADIATOR THE THUNDERER 


$1.00 each 


THE BVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 


Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


VICTORY MARCH Based on themes from Beethoven's "Symphony No. 5 in C Minor” 

MARCH OF THE FLOWERS Based on Tchaikovsky's “Waltz of the Flowers" 

MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH Based on Chopin's “Polonaise Militaire” 
75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 





COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES 
Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals . . . suitable for small or large bands 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
RED BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


For Symphonie Orchestra 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® OUR WALTZ © DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Full Orchestration $5.00 Full Orchestration $3.50 Full Orchestration $3.50 
Symphonic Orchestration $7.50 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 


For String Ensemble 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


AS KREUTZER SPINS e HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ ® VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 
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Comparative Musicology 


GEORGE HERZOG 


E indulge in a surprising num- 

ber of beliefs that are fittingly 
called popular myths. One of them 
is the notion that music is a “uni- 
versal language.” Englishmen can ap- 
preciate a Beethoven sonata without 
being able to read Goethe, Italians 
can enjoy a Prélude by Debussy, 
whether they speak French or not. 
Yet we see some listeners carried 
away by the language of Bach, while 
many find it beyond their compre- 
hension. ‘To connoisseurs steeped in 
the traditions of classical music, some 
modern compositions present a jum- 
bie as meaningless as discussions in 
Bulgarian or Hottentot. People with 
conservative taste often do not re- 
spond to our modern popular music 
not merely because they find it “shal- 
low,” but because the idiom, far from 
being sympathetic, is foreign to them. 
Our music, then, consists of a num- 
ber of dialects, some of them as mu- 
tually unintelligible as are found in 
language. Nevertheless, at least the 
cultivated music produced by the 
western world in the past two cen- 
turies or so forms a set of closely 
related musical dialects, all within 
one language, with numerous other 
idioms somewhat on the peripheries. 
There are many other musical lanh- 
guages, employed by Oriental and 
primitive—preliterate—peoples. The 
study of these bodies of music is 
Comparative Musicology, which aims 
to discover all the variety of musical 
expression and construction that is 
to be found within the wide array 
of types of cultural development all 
over the world, Comparative Musi- 
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cology embraces also folk music, with 
its often archaic forms which ‘persist 
even in countries where sophisticated 
city-music has come to predominate. 
The term was perhaps not chosen 
very fortunately; comparison _ be- 
tween different national styles, be- 
tween the music of different periods, 
between the works of different com- 
posers, and so on is as important in 
the study of the history of our own 
music as is their description. How- 
ever, just because Comparative Musi- 
cology attempts to cover such a vast 
territory, it often invites comparison 
between its different findings. Such 
comparisons can throw light on those 
fundamental questions in music 
which we tend to answer on the 
basis of the parochial limitations of 
musical experience in the western 
world. Thus, “Comparative Musicol- 
ogy” is not an inappropriate desig- 
nation, and has become accepted. 
Until the development of acousti- 
cal recording technics, beginning in 
the late nineteenth century in this 
country, we were dependent solely 
upon the ear for writing down and 
studying exotic music. The human 
ear, however, is a notoriously fallible 
instrument; not so much because of 





Dr. Herzog, a member of the faculty 
of the Department of Anthropology of 
Columbia University, tells how the study 
of primitive music can widen our mu- 
sical horizons and increase our under- 
standing of many types and kinds of 


music. 





its physiological limitations, as_be- 
cause it adapts itself very tenaciously 
to listening habits which then turn 
into acoustical or musical prejudices 
of the ear. One of these is the har- 
monic bias. Since most music which 
we hear is offered to us in a harmonic 
setting, we involuntarily, even when 
a melody is presented without such 
a setting, hear one suspended in the 
background of that melody. Since 
most music that we hear is organized 
in a regular rhythm (equal-length 
bars as indicated in the signature of 
3/4, 4/4, etc.), music that does not 
have this regularity of pulse is un- 
consciously heard as if it did. 

Our musical prejudices tend to 
foster scientific tenets which are still 
biases only. Because musical rhythm 
for us has been dominated by a cer- 
tain type of regularity, our defini- 
tions of rhythm have leaned heavily 
on the idea of regularity or regular 
recurrence. The study of exotic mu- 
sic brings to us many styles in which 
harmony or a regular recurrence of a 
given bar or measure is utterly ab- 
sent, and the scales underlying the 
melodic design show a bewildering 
variety of principles quite different 
from those with which we are fa- 
miliar. 

Patient preoccupation with these 
forms holds a number of rewards. 
First, we discover new modes of ex- 
pression. Second, we learn that our 
own musical forms are based on a 
small number of principles, that our 
musical ideas are based on an ex- 
perience of a limited range. Next, we 

(Continued on page 42) 
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OLFOD) A Orr 
CATALOG OF 
MUSIC 


for Symphony, Chamber and String Orchestras 


CONTROLLED 
BY 


ASCAP | 
SL) (es 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers is now preparing a 
comprehensive catalog of orchestral works in its repertoire as a service to conductors 
of symphony orchestras all over the nation. 


The catalog, which will be ready sometime after January 1, 1947, will also include 
vocal and choral works with orchestral accompaniment provided by the composer 
and selected compositions by members of the Society’s foreign affiliates. The in- 
formation given for each composition includes instrumentation, approximate per- 
forming time, the source of materials for performance, and available commercial 
recordings. 


This catalog will fill a longstanding need. Much of its contents is derived from the 
ASCAP Serious Music Surveys and has never been made available before. 





The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Dr. Smith, chief of the music division of the New York Public Library, 


writes of the resources of the music library in relation to the music 


profession, the music industry, and the community at large. 





Musicology and the Library 


URING the past decade mu- 

sicology (or musical research, 
as Edward J. Dent prefers to call it) 
has assumed a more and more im- 
portant place in our libraries. Mu- 
sic catalogues are being made with 
greater care by highly trained spe- 
cialists and are proportionately more 
useful than in the past. Whereas 
scholars formerly were expected to 
be walking encyclopaedias and ac- 
quire their biblographic information 
unaided, today there is a definite at- 
tempt to assist them by preparing 
subject files, indexing collections, 
analyzing periodicals, and typing 
elaborate cross references in 
catalogues. We are more concerned 
with ‘authentic editions” than for- 
merly. The Urtext is in demand; 
the exact date of publication is 
sought. Most people do not realize 
how difficult it is to date music, par- 
ticularly non-copyright material. Yet 
time was when music publishers hid 
as much information as possible. It 
was apparently felt that a publica- 
tion date would decrease sales after 
a few years and people would con- 
sider the edition not sufficiently re- 
cent. Since publishers numbered 
the music for their own records, 
however, librarians — painstakingly 
built up plate-number files which 
now permit the year of a composi- 
tion to be ascertained with great 
accuracy. 

Many libraries specialize in _par- 
ticular fields, such as folklore, pop- 
ular songs, orchestral con- 
temporary music, Americana, and so 
forth. To pick at random, we might 
mention the Jewish music at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
nati, the military and band collec- 
tion library at the University of 


our 


scores, 
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the Lowell Mason Collec- 
tion of hymnology at Yale, and the 
oriental music at the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia. The gen- 
eral public is too little aware of this. 
A few years ago, I called on some 
distant relatives in Pittsburgh, where 
I had gone to make a talk on Stephen 
Foster. The daughter of the house 
Was unaware that there was a Foster 
library at the University. With the 
growth of musicological courses in 
our colleges, their music collections 
have naturally improved. Most music 
departments concentrate on the def- 
initive editions of composers from 
the Middle Ages on, buying holo- 
graphs and manuscripts when they 
can. The public libraries, on the 
other hand, are faced with a slightly 
different task, since they lend mate- 
rial and deal with conservatory stu- 
dents, professional players, and 
moving picture, and radio people. 
There are also libraries which pro- 
vide courses and listening periods 
for school children. 


Illinois, 


While it is difficult to give ac- 
curate figures, there are well over 
5,000 established public libraries in 
the country with more than 1,000 
colleges and several hundred music 
schools which can be taken seriously. 
The most all-round libraries in the 
United States are the Library of Con- 
(without exaggeration the 
finest in the world), the New York 
Public Library, The Boston Public 
Library, the library of the Eastman 
School of Music, the Newberry Li- 
brary, and the Philadelphia Free 
Library. How many music publishers 
have used them as much as they 
might? 

A reference library must neces- 
sarily have a musicological approach. 
There is so much slipshod collecting, 
editing, publishing, and marketing 
that one sometimes becomes dis- 
couraged; the impartial point of 
view is therefore refreshing. A library 
weed =play no favorites. It is in- 
ierested in texts, facts, and informa- 
tion and, within its scope, every- 
thing is grist to the mill. The spe- 
cialty of each library should be of 
concern to musicians and encouraged 
by the profession. Public archives or 
depositories benefit the community 
at large and particular industries. 

Music publishers could work 
closer with libraries. Many of our 
buildings can be show places as well 
as furnish consulting rooms, where 
music is seen, heard on discs, and 
even played in concerts. Once a piece 
of music is in the collection, its pres- 
ervation is guaranteed (it is tragic 
how much has been lost in_ this 
world). A library can also “service” 
music in a way impossible for com- 
mercial stores. A printed card, in- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Tlew Works 
FROM THE CARL FISCHER CATALOG 


Performed in Recent Concerts 


at Carnegie and Town Halls 


From the many modern compositions of high quality which it is the policy of this 
house to publish, the following are selected for their enthusiastic reception by 
discriminating audiences. 


ANIS FULETHAN (Fifteen Short Pieces for Piano Price: $1.25 
Groups from this set by the noted composer and pianist were played in recital 
last season by Muriel Kerr and Jacques Abram. 


ALBERTO GINASTERA (12 American Preludes (Doce Preludios Americanos) 
in two volumes $1.00 each 
These preludes for piano by the brilliant Argentine composer now in this 
country on a Fellowship from the Guggenheim Foundation have been chosen 
for concert performance by Raul Spivak and Anis Fuleihan. 


LOUISE TALMA (Alleluia in form of Toccata Price: $1.00 
A distinguished work for piano by an American Guggenheim Fellow that has 
been warmly received when played in concert by Ray Lev. 


WILLIAM BERGSMA Suite for Brass Quartet (2 Bb trumpets or cornets, baritone 
and trombone). Score and Parts: $2.00 
A modern ensemble work by a young composer who includes a Guggenheim 
Fellowship among his many honors. This suite was successfully performed by the 
Juilliard Brass Ensemble at Times Hall and broadcast over WNYC from the 
auditorium at Juilliard. 


VIRGIL THOMSON Ten Etudes for Piano Price: $2.50 


These distinguished modern etudes evoked enthusiastic comment when intro- 
duced last season at Carnegie Hall by E. Robert Schmitz. 


sean MOORE Down East Suite. For violin and piano $1.25 
A delightful composition by the head of the music department at Columbia 
University, that has been well received at recent concerts by Henri Temianka. 


Published by 


Cc Sq., N. Y. 3 ° W. 57 St., N. Y. 
CARL FISCHER INC. he . ‘oe Y eben 
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Musicology and Education 


GEORGE SHERMAN DICKINSON 





The author, music librarian at Vassar College, discusses 


the contribution of musicology to a full-fledged develop- 


ment of students in the field of music education. 





T this time, when all education 

is under exceptionally close 
scrutiny, music education must also 
submit to a sifting of its purposes and 
must try to prove itself. This is 
at the moment the more pertinent, 
since for some time certain phases 
of music education have appeared to 
be in a state of transition and might 
therefore seem to be more than 
usually susceptible to influences of 
change. Of these influences, one of 
the most significant is the compara- 
tively recent advent of musicology 
in American higher education. Its 
proper relation to music education 
deserves thought. 

This new impulse of musicology 
has come to the United States in a 
fully mature and advanced scholarly 
phase from the European university, 
and has been grafted to American 
musical scholarship and education. 
While the stem for the graft has 
hardly been a full-grown, self-con- 
scious musicology of our own, there 
has nevertheless long been a funda- 
mentally sound and living basis of 
musical scholarship, ready for the 
new growth which is taking place. 
The basis has been sound because— 
and only insofar as—the attitudes 
and methods of scholarship in other 
disciplines than music have already 
been assimilated in good measure by 
American musical scholars and 
educators and applied to music. 


II 


The first and most obvious associa- 
tion of the new musicology with 
education is in the university grad- 
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uate school. Here it has found a 
secure place, partly as a direct result 
of European precedents, and partly 
as a natural continuation and 
strengthening of native activities in 
advanced music education on the 
part of a few universities. 

What we _ have, however, is 
patently in its comparative youth 
and shows only too often the signs of 
immaturity and prefatory experi- 
ment. This condition is marked by 
inadequate educational standards 
for scholarly achievement and by a 
resultant protective pedantry, by a 
narrowness in conception of the 
versatility of musicology, by an in- 
flexibility of response to the legiti- 
mately varied interests of different 
types of student, and reciprocally 
by a certain infertility of the stu- 
dent soil itself, due also in part to 
the anti-intellectual attitude flaunted 
by influential musicians. There are, 
in addition, the handicaps of inade- 
quate undergraduate preparation for 
graduate musicology and of too 
few truly competent scholar-teachers. 
These are limitations which will be 
overcome only slowly and with much 
inner searching for the truth. Even 
so, the contribution of musicology to 
a mature graduate music education 
is already discernible and valuable. 

The tangible products of the cur- 
rent graduate musicology deserve to 
be noted. In numerous institutions 
new courses of instruction have ap- 
peared and old ones have been ren- 
ovated; where there has been no 
graduate instruction in musicology 
new departments have been founded. 
Even in the conservatory, where con- 
ditions do not offer the ideal context 





for musicology, serious thought has 
started. 
The products in research have 


taken the form of creditable and 
sometimes significant dissertations, 
editings, and books. The recognition 
of such studies by the award of ad- 
vanced degrees is suitable, even 
though no suitable standards of 
general acceptance for such work 
have as yet been set up. 

Another product of graduate 
study, one of the most earnestly to 
be desired, would be a modest flow 
of finely prepared college and uni- 
versity teachers, not merely of mu- 
sicology but of music as a unity. So 
far the cloud is no bigger than a 
man’s hand. For, important and 
fruitful as the individual achieve- 
ments of scholarly research which 
come from the graduate university 
undoubtedly are, the most significant 
end-product of musicological study 
for music education is not the actual 
musicological scholar himself or his 
pieces of research, but the higher 
musicianship which can come only 
from such study and for which all 
music education would yearn if its 
yearnings were articulate. 


Ill 


In the field of undergraduate 
music education musicology as such 
occupies, in the nature of the case, 
a limited place or no place at all. 
At best it can touch directly only 
the most advanced undergraduate 
work of the few. The significance of 
musicology for the undergraduate 
curriculum is not on that account 
of negligible importance. For the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Engraving intricate designs on Conn instruments 
has been Purl Hunt's craft since 1902. 





Saxophone keys are inspected for alignment by Ed 
Lovejoy, a Conn craftsman since 1902. 
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<<—fat AR TES » 
John Wilson, a top craftsman at Conn since 1904, 
deftly sets a spring in a bass clarinet. 
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@ ‘Way back when “*Teddy’’ Roose- 
velt was President, these six Conn 
Craftsmen were ‘teen-agers just 
learning their trade. Now, after an 
average of 43 years of continuous 
Conn service, they are contributing 
their outstanding skill, experience 
and know-how to the creation and 
production of beautiful new Conn 
band instruments for you. In addi- 
tion, 110 other seasoned veterans 
each has more than 25 years of con- 
tinuous service with Conn. Nowhere 
else in the entire band instrument in- 
dustry can this fine record be duplicated. 


Your new Conn will have the ad- 
vantage of our craftsmen’s experi- 
ence and painstaking care in every 
stage of manufacture. No other instru- 
ment gets such attention by such fine 
artisans! Buy Conn with confidence 

. . the instrument with everything 
in craftsmanship, tone quality, in- 
tonation and mechanical action. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C.G.CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





This advertisement is the third of @ series on Conn Craftsmen. 


“CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS’ * * * “CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS] 





Asa Mechling, 45 years a Conn burnisher, touches 
up the big, golden bell of a sousaphone. 





Ora Dotson, expert French horn assembler, has 
been building Conn instruments for 44 years. 





The Conn woodworking department bas been Sam 
Click's business address since November 15, 1906. 
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for the world’s 


finest Drummers 
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In the stratosphere of Professional Music, 
Ludwig & Ludwig drums are highly favored 
for their rugged construction, beautiful 
design, full volume, ease of response. Here 


is Roy Knapp, top-flight percussion artist fo i ac a 
and teacher, in his private empire of Ludwig 
drums and tympani. Mr. Knapp, of N. B.C., 
Mutual, and Columbia, is one of the world’s 


finest percussionists. 


School Musician 





Alert to that exclusive quality 
that makes Ludwig & Ludwig 
drums so essential to the expert 
performance of the professional 
musician, school music direc- 
torsand school musicians them- 
selves want that extra Ludwig 
advantage. Ludwig equipped 
units give performances that 
“win,” like this drum section 
of the Walter French Jr. High 
School of Lansing, Michigan. 


ee ‘ «a issn Sicsiasiio A Pisoni ecieitaci 
A drummer can be no better than his drum. A fine smooth professional performance can 
be achieved only with drums that are responsive and voluminous in tone quality true 
to the instrument. Every school drummer who wants to play like the big radio stars, 
can do so, with the right amount of practice,—and Ludwig drums. See and try Ludwig 
precision instruments at your local music store or write direct for special literature. 


wee DWIG & Lu DWIG ditn f C6 Com bed 


Dept. 1157, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Nicolas Slonimsky, eminent author and lexicographer, cor- 


rects some common errors in recorded musical information 


and explains how they have been perpetuated. 





Pitfalls of Musical Chronology 


EVIEWING the second edition 


of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians, Philip Hale remarked 
that “in the making of dictionaries 
there is no such thing as plenary in- 
spiration.” Unfortunately, the ran- 
dom element is still very much pres- 
ent in reference works on musical 
biography. Editors cannot afford the 
time or the expense of checking on 
the facts and fancies published in the 
supposedly authoritative sources and, 
as a result, wrong dates, erroneous 
chronology, and inaccurate informa- 
tion are carried over from one dic- 
tionary to another, acquiring an aura 
of false respectability. 

Often the chronology in a _ bio- 
graphical article is self-contradictory. 
For instance, the second edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary gives the dates of 
Moussorgsky’s birth and death as 
1835 and 1881, at the same time 
stating that Moussorgsky died on 
his forty-second birthday. That 1881 
minus 1835 is not 42 is sufficiently 
obvious, yet no one on the editorial 
staff noticed the error, and it was 
repeated in the third edition of the 
Dictionary. Moussorgsky was born in 
1839, not 1835, and he died not on 
his forty-second birthday, but one 
week after it. In the meantime, the 
error went into general reference 
works, including the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and there were several 
centennial concerts of Moussorgsky’s 
music presented on the ninety-sixth 
anniversary of his birth, in 1935. 

The centennial of Weber was also 
celebrated all over the world, in- 
cluding Germany, on the wrong date. 
Weber was born not on December 
18, 1786, which date is given in all 
music dictionaries, but a month 
earlier. A registry of baptism, ob- 
tained by this writer from Eutin, 
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Weber’s birthplace, establishes the 
fact that Weber was baptised on 
November 20, 1786. The inference 
that Weber was born on November 
18 of that year is drawn from the 
circumstance that he celebrated his 
birthday on that date in his later life, 
and the likelihood that he was born 
only a day or two before baptism. 

The centennial of Widor was al- 
most thrown a year off when prepa- 
rations were made for its celebration 
in the United States. Widor was born 
on February 21, 1844, not in 1845, 
and the organizers of the centennial 
had to do some quick work in stag- 
ing the memorial concert a whole 
year ahead of schedule when the 
error was pointed out to them, and 
the evidence, in the form of a reg- 
istration of birth in Lyons, France, 
was produced. 

How careful one should be in 
judging secondhand proofs of au- 
thenticity is demonstrated by the 
mix-up in the dating of Rameau’s 
birth and baptism in the third edi- 
tion of Grove’s Dictionary. In a foot- 
note to the Rameau article, it is 


stated that the monument erected to 
Rameau in his native town of Dijon 
bears his date of birth, October 29, 
1683. Yet in the same article, the 
date of Rameau’s baptism is given, 
correctly so, as September 25, 1683, 
four weeks before the alleged date 
of birth. Inquiries made at Dijon 
have revealed the fact that only the 
year of Rameau’s birth is engraved 
on his monument, so that the in- 
formation in Grove’s Dictionary is 
entirely unfounded. It would be in- 
teresting to know how it originated. 

The date of baptism is frequently 
substituted for the actual date 
of birth. Such errors are natural. 
For instance, in the third edition of 
Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians, the editor states that Puc- 
cini, in an autograph letter, gave 
him his date of birth as December 
23, 1858. But this was actually his 
date of baptism. The records of the 
municipality of Lucca reveal that 
Puccini, “una creatura di sesso mas- 
chile alla quale furono imposti i 
nomi di Giacomo, Antonio, Dome- 
nico, Michele, Seconda, Maria,” was 
born in Lucca at 2:00 A.M. on the 
day of December 22, 1858. 

Curious results follow when the 
writer of a biographical article fuses 
two musicians of the same or similar 
names into one. To quote but one 
instance, Boieldieu is credited in the 
dictionaries with two “posthumous” 
operas, Marguerite and L’Aieul. 
They were composed by his natural 
son and namesake, Adrien, as any- 
one can discover by consulting the 
Dictionnaire des opéras, by Clément 
and Larousse. 

The converse process of splitting 
one composer into two, of different 
ages and nationalities, is illustrated 

(Continued on page 48) 
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America's favorite sacred and semi-sacred choruses selected from the libraries of Robbins 
Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Arranged for school and 


church singing groups by Hugo Frey. 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 
1—Bless You! 

2—Enough To Know 
3—God Is Ever Beside Me 
4—God Of Battles 
5—God Painted A Picture 
6—Life'’s Glorious Day 
7—Lord's Prayer, The 
8—Mother Cabrini 

9—My Dearest Prayer 
10—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
11—Our Christ Has Risen 
12—Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 
13—Enough To Know 
14—God Is Ever Beside Me 
15—God Of Battles 
16—God Painted A Picture 
17—Life’s Glorious Day 
18—My Dearest Prayer 
19—Star Of The East 


our $ une 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. \A\ oS 


20—Enough To Know 
21—God Of Battles 

22—Life’s Glorious Day 
23—My Dearest Prayer 
24—O! God, Father Of Mercy 





THREE PART — S.S.A. 
25—Enough To Know 
26—God Is Ever Beside Me 
27—God Of Battles 
28—God Painted A Picture 
29—Life's Glorious Day 
30—Mother Cabrini 
31—My Dearest Prayer 
32—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
33—Our Christ Has Risen 
34—Star Of The East 


THREE PART — S.A.B. 


35—Enough To Know 
36—God Is Ever Beside Me 
37—God Of Battles 

38—God Painted A Picture 
39—Life’s Glorious Day 
40—Mother Cabrini 

41—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
42—Our Christ Has Risen 


TWO PART — S.A. 
43—Enough To Know 
44—God Is Ever Beside Me 
45—God Of Battles 
46—God Painted A Picture 
47—Life's Glorious Day 
48—Mother Cabrini 
49—My Dearest Prayer 
50—O! God, Father Of Mercy 
51—Our Christ Has Risen 
52—Star Of The East 


TWENTY CENTS A COPY — AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT. 


Complete catalog of our choral library and new choral thematic on request. 


152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributor for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC., MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION. 
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Historical Musicology 


MANFRED BUKOFZER 





Dr. Bukofzer, member of the music faculty of the Uni- 


versity of California, clarifies some definitions and explores 


one large phase of the field of musicology. 





N the minds of many who have 

no more than a mere nodding 
acquaintance with musicology, the 
term is practically synonymous with 
music history. There is more truth 
in this hazy identification than ap- 
pears on the surface. Musicology in 
general operates with the scholarly 
methods first developed in the his- 
torical sciences. The often-quoted di- 
vision of the field into systematic and 
historical musicology should be 
taken not as one of principles but 
rather as a “divorce of convenience” 
of two partners that actually cannot 
live without each other. If systematic 
musicology separates certain areas of 
investigation, such as primitive mu- 
sic, acoustics, and theory, because of 
their divergent nature, they are 
nevertheless in turn embraced by his- 
torical musicology, since they can 
and should be approached by histor- 
ical methods, even such an ostensibly 
non-historical science as acoustics. 
Although the physical laws of sound 
do not change in history, the 
peculiar way in which they were 
made subservient to musical pur- 
poses varies tremendously through 
the ages of musical history, and the 
question to what artistic ends the 
laws should be applied is one that 
acoustics by themselves cannot an- 
swer, but can be decided only in re- 
lation to the historical situation in 
which music finds itself. In this sense, 
historical musicology also includes 
acoustical investigations, for ex- 
ample, the changing ideals of tone 
color through the centuries. 

Historical musicology, then, repre- 
sents an approach rather than a 
field, an approach that is both 
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scholarly and historical—terms that 
should coincide though they do net 
always do so in practice. The 
scholarly approach to and study of 
all phenomena pertaining to music 
may serve as an all-inclusive defini- 
tion of musicology. 

Having thus succumbed to the 
temptation to give a definition, as 
all writers on musicology gladly do, 
I turn to the relation between music 
and musicology, which is often in- 
correctly or even abusively stated. 
With regard to music, two types of 
knowledge can be distinguished: the 
knowledge of music and the knowl- 
edge about music—the first pertain- 
ing to the musicain, the second to 
the musicologist. Like all oversimpli- 
fications, this one can only claim to 
be a half-truth, but it presents a 
useful springboard for further dis- 
cussion. Actually we have _for- 
mulated here two extremes which 
may perhaps sometimes occur in 
real life, but as a rule both mu- 
sician and musicologist have a great 
stock of knowledge in common. In 
order to illustrate the interpenetra- 
tion of the two types of knowledge, 
we may refer to the purportedly well- 
known music of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Composers of that period made 
frequent use in their masses of what 
is usually called “parody technique.” 
They took a secular or a sacred com- 
position, either their own or that of 
another composer, and reworked it 
by using entire sections of the model 
composition for their own mass. 
Palestrina, for example, based some 
of his masses on madrigals by 
Cypriano de Rore or Ferrabosco. 
The parody technique has only re- 





cently been fully discovered, and 
much that has been written about 
Palestrina’s masses must be revised 
because some of the praise he re- 
ceived is due to his models, not to 
him. Historical knowledge, then, is 
an indispensable tool for the under- 
stanc ing of the music itself. 

Suci knowledge is gathered by the 
musicologist regardless of whether 
it can serve the practical musician 
immediately. An immense amount 
of it can directly be turned to prac- 
tical purposes, but the utilitarian 
point of view is not necessarily the 
driving aim of the musicologist. He 
is after musical facts in much the 
same manner as the scientist or his- 
torian, bent on the search for facts 
to add to the storehouse of human 
knowledge. The musicologist may 
point out that certain dynamics were 
not used in the Bach period, and in 
so doing he states a significant item 
of information. The question, how- 
ever, whether or not the modern art- 
ist should use these dynamics in his 
playing of baroque music cannot be 
answered categorically by scholar- 
ship alone. If the scholar prescribes 
to the modern performer what to do, 
he becomes a practical musician 
himself and steps out of character. 
He is then not satisfied with the in- 
vestigation of facts, but draws con- 
clusions for the musical practice 
based, of necessity, on aesthetic con- 
victions that cannot be proved his- 
torically. It is true that no mu- 
sicological work of note is devoid of 
such aesthetic judgments, but the 
good musicologist must be aware of 
the fine line of demarcation that 


(Continued on page 51) 
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“MY BANDMASTER’S 
SMART... 


HE’S WAITING FOR 
PAN-AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS!” 


‘“He’s used them before and he 
knows they really give good service!” 
Right you are, Bud! Pan-American in- 
struments led the field before the war, and it 
won’t be long until they’re back again with 
those swell features like ‘‘Slik-Valves,”’ “‘Slik- 
Slide,”’ adjustable pivot screws, All-Star and 
E-Z Tone mouthpieces. 
Pan-American has refused to cut corners 
wd in the quality of its extra-value band instru- 


ments, and that’s why they’ll be scarce as 
FREE SUBSC RIPTION hen’s teeth for a while. But it will pay you 
to THE BATON Magazine! _ well to wait. 


Yes Sir! Pan-American band and orchestra 
\ instruments are on the way—watch for them! 










Published as a friendly 
service to music educators, 
THE BATON Magazine is 

a digest of ideas in the in- 
strumental music field. Per- 
haps THE BATON can answer 
some of YOUR teaching prob- 
lems. It will keep you up to date 
on the instrument manufactur- 
ing situation! First issue off the 
press October 15th. Subscription is 
FREE to music educators. Use the 
handy coupon. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Dept. 1165, Elkhart, Indiana 

Please send me a copy of the first issue of 
THE BATON and keep my name on your 
free subscription list. 
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WV USICOLOGY has been de- 
fined, first, as ‘a branch of 
knowledge or field of investiga- 


tion,” and, second, as “the historical 
study of musical documents, investi- 
gation of sources, gathering and or- 
ganization of neglected data.” Phys- 
iopsychology (in musicology), as the 
name implies, is the field dealing 
with both the physiological and the 
psychological elements of music. 
Generally speaking, these are more 
closely related to the first definition 
than to the second, but not entirely 
so, since adequate interpretation and 
interrelating of even historical or 
bibliographical data demand psy- 
chological as well as physiological 
considerations, This correlation be- 
tween the raw materials of music and 
such finished products as the Fifth 
Symphony or the “Liebestod,” in 
other words, the link that turns 
vibrations into symphonies, is the 
province of physiopsychology. This 
is not so objective as the acoustic 
field, or so definite as the biblio- 
graphical or the historical. That fol- 
lows from the very nature of its ma- 
terials, their implications and their 
ramifications. But it does not follow 
that the physiological and _psy- 
chological fields are, therefore, not 
subject to systematic or even scien- 
tific study. There are probably no 
aspects of musicology more in need 
of careful research than these, al- 
though their subjectivity and variety 
pose particularly difficult problems 
for the investigator, and demand 
that he possess special training in 
the technical and musical phases as 
well as in the methods of scientific 
procedure. 

One interesting connection with 
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Physiopsychology 
and Musicology 


OTTO ORTMANN 





A noted experimenter and investigator in the problems of 


performance and listening raises some pertinent questions 


concerning future scientific developments in music. 





acoustics, for instance, is found in 
the construction, use, and develop- 
ment of musical instruments. The 
proportions of these, at least of some, 
are determined less by purely acous- 
tic considerations than by anatom- 
ical proportions and coordinations. 
A conspicuous example is the viola, 
which is acoustically somewhat de- 
ficient on account of its physical 
proportions. These have been set, not 
on the basis of sound, but on that 
of the proportions of the normal 
arm. The “golden mean,” often ap- 
plied to the violin, thus does not 
hold in this case. 

The historical development of 
other instruments has been likewise 
modified, as in the adaptation of the 
mechanism to the lips and fingers of 
the player, whether in the Boehm 
system of fingering in the wood- 
winds or.in the valve mechanism of 
the brass instruments. In this re- 
spect, it is unimportant whether the 
build of instrument determines their 
techniques or whether the muscular 
possibilities determine the instru- 
mental build, In either case, the in- 
terrelation between the two is estab- 
lished. 


Future Developments 


It is conceivable that, in the light 
of recent audio-electric develop- 
ments, compositions of the future 
will also be constructed on a purely 
mechanical basis and be played 
upon mechanically controlled instru- 
ments, thus eliminating physiolog- 
ical considerations. But the hearing 
of such music still remains a physio- 
psychological reaction. Even if we 
extend music to non-tonal fields, as 


has been done by Scriabin and 
others, into the field of color or that 
of smell, we are still confronted with 
similar reactions. And what shall we 
say of a chemical symphony, which, 
by reducing frequency patterns to 
the range of sound, gives us its gaso- 
line and hydrogen-sulphide chords? 

Whatever these developments may 
produce, man, as a physiopsycholog- 
ical organism, is going to play a part 
in the creation of the works, regard- 
less of the materials used, as well as 
in their appreciation—or nonappre- 
ciation. Moreover, music history and 
recent developments have already 
furnished us with a vast amount of 
unexplored material which awaits 
the investigator. 

We do not usually associate a com- 
poser’s or performer's style with 
physiology, yet the connection may 
be close. Not a few of the piano com- 
positions of Liszt retain their places 
on concert programs as much 
through their technical appropriate- 
ness to the piano idiom (a physio- 
logical relationship) as through 
their intrinsic musical value. Con- 
versely, the piano music of Brahms 
would have assumed a somewhat dif- 
ferent contour had he thought less 
orchestrally and more _pianistically. 
And the chordal layout of a Rach- 
maninoff piano score is a fair index 
of the size of this composer’s hand. 

The six and one-half inches which 
make up an octave on the keyboard 
certainly have no acoustic or mu- 
sical value, They are, however, well 
adapted to the size of the normal 
adult hand. (A world-famous pianist 
has for years used a slightly smaller 
keyboard adapted to his small hand.) 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


SA or TB 
BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3257 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .15 
SHEPHERDS ON THE HILLSIDE — W3264 

J. Lawrence Erb .15 
SSA 
BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3258 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .16 


THE CHRIST OF THE SNOW — W3195 
(Hungarian) Arr. Harvey Gaul .15 


SSA — A Cappella 
A CAROL FOR EVERYMAN — W3262 
Carl Parrish .16 
THE WONDROUS NEWS — W3078 
(Ukranian) Arr. Koshets .15 


SATB 
BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3260 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .16 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING — W3234 
Charles R. Cronham_ .18 


MARY'S BABY — W3272 
(Poem by Shaemas O’Sheel) Carl Parrish .20 


SATB — A Cappella 
A CAROL FOR EVERYMAN — W3253 
Carl Parrish 


THREE SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS — W3252 
Ralph Baldwin 


For the New Year 
A NEW YEAR’S HYMN —J. Lawrence Erb 
SATB — W3263_.16 


O 
M. WITMARK & SONS 


RCA Bldg. — Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Seasonal Song Suggestions 


for YtalmMas Programs 
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SCHOOL ENSEMBLES 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 


String Orchestra 
EVENING PRAYER (Hansel and Gretel) ...... Humperdinck 





Score .60 Pts. each .10 transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 
POUPEE VALSANTE (The Dancing Doll)................. Poldini 
Score .75 Pts. each .15 transcribed by Arthur Remarque 
THE KATHLEEN ALBUM... Six Very Easy Pieces 
Score 1.50 Pts. each .25 Polychordia String Library No. 7 


THE EDRIC ALBUM Eight Pieces 
(Bach, Handel, Gluck, Morley, Purcell and Swedish Dances) 
Score 1.50 Pts. each .25 Polychordia String Library No. 51 


Wind Quartet 








Tchaikovsky 


Bohm 
transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 


CHANSON TRISTE 
CALM AS THE NIGHT... 


Score .60 Score and Parts 1.00 


Wind Quintet 
PASTORALE from “Les Préludes”?.....................-..0:::::000 Liszt 


Score .75 Score and Parts 1.25 transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 











Brass Quartet 


POLONAISE MILITAIRE Chopin 
Score .25 Score and Parts .75 transcribed by George J. Trinkaus 


Full Orchestra 
VILLAGE FESTIVAL 


A delightful concert piece for High School orchestras 
by Cesare Sodero, conductor, Metropolitan Opera 
Score 2.00 Score and Parts 4.50 Extra Parts each .25 











Sodero 








TWO OUTSTANDING CHORAL COLLECTIONS! 
The Galaxy Junior Chorus Book 


compiled and arranged for Two-Part Chorus (S.A.) 
by KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
$1.25 


Old Carols For Young Men 


arranged in three parts (T.B.B.) 


for indoor and outdoor carolling 


by CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
40 


The above obtainable on approval 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


15 West 46th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





The field of performance is the 
particular domain of physiopsycho- 
logical research. Without perform- 
ance we would never have had mu- 
sic. Before the development of nota- 
tion, the sole means of preserving 
music was through aural or technical 
transmission. This functioned even 
through the long centuries during 
which musical notation struggled 
toward a more exact representation 
of music. No system of notation yet 
devised is an accurate or complete 
reproduction of the tonal substance 
it seeks to reproduce. Every musician 
knows, only too well, how incom- 
plete our system of notation is. De- 
viations from the printed page in 
pitch, duration, and intensity con- 
stantly occur in any performance. 
Thus, for many aspects of musi- 
cological studies, music notation re- 
mains of limited value as source ma- 
terial. There are as wide, or wider, 
differences in the performances of 
the same work as there are among so- 
called standard editions, and the 
most carefully printed music is but 
an incomplete representation of the 
music it transcribes, 

The phonograph, of course, has al- 
leviated this condition. Its tremend- 
ous value in the study of primitive 
music, as well as in all phases of 
comparative musicology, is well 
known. But it is equally important 
in the study of any music. Never- 
theless, the original making of the 
music demands actual performance, 
and in those cases closely associated 
with the dance, slow-motion photog- 
raphy should be added. 

Even in studies of musical theory 
we cannot get away from physiolog- 
ical and psychological problems. Not 
only have general theories of hearing 
been based upon one or the other of 
these, but the history of harmony as 
well. As an example, we may take a 
familiar chord, known to musicians 
and theorists as the “six-four chord.” 
According to acoustic theory this is 
a concord; according to our ear (con- 
ditioned, it is true) it is a discord. 
Physics gives us such things as in- 
tensity, pitch, simple and complex 
vibrations. But music adds volume, 
sonance, cadence, resolution, and a 
host of other physiopsychological ele- 
ments. We speak of an ascending 
chord construction or, if you will, of 
a descending construction for the 
minor chord, a la Riemann, No mat- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Music History and Its Relation 


to the History of Ideas 


EDWARD E. LOWINSKY 





The relation of general ideas to the music composed coincident with 


them is discussed by Dr. Lowinsky, member of the music faculty of 
Black Mountain College, N. C. 





N our time, in which to an un- 

precedented degree the _ per- 
former, the conductor, and the man- 
ager dominate the musical scene, in 
which the composer depends more 
than ever before on the performer’s 
and the conductor’s grace, and the 
arranger plays a role of unheard of 
importance, the musicologist is often 
looked at askance. Certainly, he may 
be thought useful as a living dic- 
tionary, he may be called upon as 
a consultant, but he is not regarded 
as one of the forces that help to mold 
our musical present and future. 
Among his colleagues in the hu- 
manities the musicologist does not 
fare much better. Of all research 
work done in the history of litera- 
ture or of the arts none is more gen- 
erally neglected by workers in neigh- 
boring fields than that of the mu- 
sicologist. Isolated on both fronts the 
musicologist turns to history for an 
explanation of his strange position 
in our present civilization. 

He finds that in the Middle Ages 
the situation was exactly the reverse: 
the “musicologist,” the theoretician, 
was regarded as the real musician, 
while the performer was looked 
down upon. The theoretical thinker 
was honored with the name of 
musicus, the practical musician was 
merely called cantor. In the Renais- 

* Leonard Ellinwood, in his essay on *Ars 
musica,” Speculum XX:3, p. 290, \x€ferg to 
that famous verse of Guido d’Arezgo's 
widely quoted during the Middle Ages: 

Musicorum et cantorum magna est 

distantia 


Isti dicunt illi sciunt quae compcni¢ 
musica. 
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sance the emphasis seemed to shift 
toward the composer, but the theo- 
rist and even the performer received 
their fair share of recognition in the 
scheme of things. What, then, is the 
reason for the complete turn of af- 
fairs in our present musical civiliza- 
tion? 

For one thing, in medieval man’s 
philosophy music had a definite and 
essential place. Music to him was a 
symbolic expression of the harmony 
of the universe ?; it reflected both 
the divine order and the order of 
human society. It had its rightful 
and prominent place in the seven 
liberal arts and derived its import- 
ance from its participation in a great 
spiritual structure as well as from 
its actual function as an_ indis- 
pensable servant in all affairs of pub- 

* Manfred F. Bukofzer, “Speculative 


Thinking in Medieval Music,” Speculum, 
XVII: 2, pp. 165-180. 


lic and private life, whether they 


belonged to the religious or to the 


secular sphere—which were not al- 
ways distinctly separated. 

The present era is characterized 
by a complete lack of any philosophy 
which would bind together the 
multitude of phenomena and of 
human activities into one meaning- 
ful whole. That music has a sig- 
nificance deeper than the sen- 
sual and emotional sensations it 
may arouse in the listener is no 
longer a common belief. Nor does 
music today maintain that same inti- 
mate contact with the social and 
the cultural life of the public that 
was so typical of the state of music 
in bygone ages. Music finds itself to- 
day in an unprecedented state of 
isolation. Neither performers nor 
composers, neither teachers nor mu- 
sicologists are able by their separate 
or even by their joint efforts to over- 
come this situation completely. More 
is necessary: man must recapture a 
new unity of vision. This will be an 
extremely long and arduous pro- 
cess, to which workers in all fields 
will have to contribute. 

The music theorist and thinker of 
the Middle Ages found the key to 
an integration of music in the met- 
aphysical idea of the harmonia 
mundi which was powerful enough 
to inspire and even to guide the 
astronomical research of so late a 
scientific genius as Johannes Kepler 
(1571-1630). The musicologist of to- 
day can find the key to integration 
in the history of ideas which in turn 

(Continued on page 53) 
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BAND MUSIC setting the pace 


Throughout the schools of the nation 


FANTASY and FUGUE — 0 Stephen c. Foster's “on susanna” 
by LUCIEN CALLIET 
The classic form and spirit is applied first to a broad fantasy, later the fugue, which 


affords each section of the band the opportunity for contrapuntal display. 
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GAY NINETIES Overture CIMARRON Overture = — — 
by Philip J. Lang by Roy Harris os 


America’s vivid music-portrait of the turn Capturing the full flavor of the frontier and 
of the century including many never-to-be- : re 
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AMERICAN SALUTE (Based on "When Johnny Comes Marching Home") 

COWBOY RHAPSODY Trans. by David Bennett 475 
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by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
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HE current revival of musical 

activity in Europe is regarded 
by concert managers abroad as a 
temporary boom resulting from the 
fact that there is nothing to buy and 
that there is little faith in the value 
of the money. The musicians are 
carrying on valiantly under the most 
trying conditions, but they have 
little hope that Europe will ever 
return to its prewar place as the 
center of the world’s musical activity. 

In England I recently conducted 
the London Philharmonic both in 
London and on tour, In Holland I 
conducted the Residenz Orchestra at 
Scheveningen and the Hilversum Or- 
chestra at The Hague. I would say 
that Holland is in a better musical 
position than England, but in both 
countries musicians view the future 
with extreme pessimism. They are 
willing to emigrate to any country 
in the world where they can make 
a living. I never had a few free mo- 
ments but that a group of musicians 
gathered around to ask me what the 
chances were of getting a job in this 
country if they had relatives living 
here, or what I thought of the pos- 
sibilities in places like South Africa 
or Australia. 

Lack of halls in London forces 
musicians to rehearse and give con- 
certs under conditions which would 
cause rebellion in any American or- 
chesta. The London local of the 
musicians union, an organization of 
2,000 members, supplies all of the 
orchestras in England—radio, record- 
ing, and concert. When you compare 
this figure with approximately 18,000 
members of Local 802 of our own 
musicians union, which supplies 
about the same number of orchestras 
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Music in Europe Today 


ERICH LEINSDORF 





A well-known conductor reports on his observations made 


during a recent tour of European countries and comments 


on conditions he found there. 





throughout the East, it is easy to see 
why the quality of orchestral music 
in England is not in keeping with 
the quantity. 

In addition to the fact that the 
musicians in England are over- 
worked, they are performing under 
unbelievably bad conditions. At the 
present time there is no adequate 
concert hall in London. Queens Hall 
is gone and the London Philhar- 
monic concerts are now given in 
Albert Hall. But the auditorium is 
not available for rehearsals. The 
musicians must rehearse in a dif- 
ferent place every day and there is 
usually no adequate room for them 
to rest. Conditions under which 
members of the London Philhar- 
monic are currently working could 
be compared to what might happen 
to the New York Philharmonic if 
Carnegie Hall were suddenly de- 
molished. There would still be Town 
Hall, Madison Square Garden, the 
City Center, and a few theaters large 
enough to house a symphony or- 
chestra. Although there might be a 
few evenings a week available at one 
of these places for concerts, the Or- 
chestra would still be without a 
home because commitments would 
have been made for other events on 
other evenings and during the day. 

Holland, a country of eight mil- 
lion people supports eight excellent 
orchestras. Although the musicians 
there are not hampered by lack of 
space as they are in England, they 
are easily exhausted as a result of 
the years of occupation. 

The concertmaster of the Hilver- 
sum Orchestra was in a concentra- 
tion camp during the war. His hair 
is now snow white, although he is 


still a young man. He was returned 
to his former place in the orchestra 
right after his release, but although 
he occupies the chair of the concert- 
master the real concertmaster is the 
man who sits next to him. 

Lack of proper replacement parts 
for their instruments hampers mu- 
sicians, I brought back numerous 
requests for such items as violin and 
harp strings and hair for bows. 

I was warned in Holland not to 
speak German on the street. When 
I started rehearsals with the Residenz 
Orchestra I asked the musicians in 
what language they would prefer to 
have me speak to them, and for the 
sake of expediency they voted for 
German. However, the musicians at 
the Hilversum Orchestra preferred 
to have me speak to them in English 
and French, although they all un- 
derstood German more easily. 

Musically, England is halfway be- 
tween the United States and the 
Continent. Holland is carrying on 
the European musical tradition; in 
England there is more modern 
music, but the English composers are 
given preference. Probably the most 
esteemed contemporary composer in 
England at the present time is 
Michael Tippett, but in my opinion 
the most promising English com- 
poser is the comparatively unknown 
E. J. Moeran, who has written one 
symphony and a cello concerto. In 
Holland there is little music being 
written at the present time. 

Of the American composers whose 
works are played in England, Gersh- 
win is best known. Samuel Bar- 
ber, William Schuman, Aaron Cop- 
land, and some of Roy Harris’ works 
are known to English audiences. Un- 
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fortunately, American music is not 
played as often as it might be in 
England because the only Americans 
whose works are performed are 
those whose publishers have ar- 
ranged for the works to be easily 
available in England. When I went 
over I had planned to do Walter 
Piston’s Second Symphony, but be- 
cause his publisher was unable to 
get the music there on time, I could 
not play it. One of the chief reasons 
for the lack of American music 
abroad is the customs red tape in 
exporting Our music. 

Today, America is the center of 
the world’s musical activity as well 
as the training ground for new mu- 
sicians. If we play our cards wisely, 
we can retain the position we have 
achieved during the war years. 
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ECENTLY, while I was show- 

ing a visitor through the Clois- 
ters, in New York City, a young 
Jewish corporal came up to me and 
asked the doctrinal significance of a 
certain piece of art he had been ob- 
serving. Later, when I saw him look- 
ing with eager eyes but puzzled 
brows at the Gregorian notation of 
an old Antiphonary, I was reasona- 
bly sure that I could satisfy his evi- 
dent curiosity regarding the manu- 
script. He was greatly interested as 
I explained briefly the origin, nature, 
and purpose of Gregorian Chant. 
This explanation opens to the mind 
a whole new vista. 

Lack of understanding of the 
chant is undoubtedly due in large 
measure to its differences in rhythm, 
tonality, and notation, and in its 
purposes. This can best be ap- 
preciated by recalling what Ruskin 
told us of the Greeks and music. 
With them only that was “musica” 
which came from the inspiration of 
the gods and was, as Plato said, not 
for our idle moments but for the 
cultivation of virtue. All other music 
was styled “amusia.”” The Church 
has also distinguished between music 
for profane or wholly legitimate 
worldly purposes, including recrea- 
tion, and music for Divine worship. 
In fact in the Church “the law of 
prayer is the law of song.” A sense 
of fitness, a characteristic of beauty, 
would alone demand this. But as 
music is used in Divine worship as 
the most potent of psychological 
means to lift the mind to the con- 
templation of Divine things and to 
alacrity in God’s service, it must 
have a very special character with- 





What Is Gregorian Chant? 


VINCENT C. DONOVAN, O.P. 





Father Donovan, of the faculty of the Pope Pius X School 


of Liturgical Music, defines the place and function of 
Gregorian Chant in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. 





out association with the pedestrian 
functions of music. 

To clarify this fundamental dis- 
tinction the Church points out that 
just because a musical composition 
may be good as music, or because it 
may have a religious text, it is not 
necessarily fit for the purpose of wor- 
ship. The Church, however, permits 
a wide range in music for worship. 
She commands the restoration of 
Gregorian Chant; she encourages the 
use of classic polyphony; and she 
tolerates the use of modern music 
written in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of her official music. For this 
freedom, like all other forms of free- 
dom, is limited by the nature which 
has to be fulfilled. The nature of 
liturgical music demands that it be 
holy, or pure and stable as to its 
tonality, true to the textual form 
which it enhances, and universal in 
its rhythmic movement. These prin- 
ciples are rooted in the fact that 
liturgical music is prayer. 


“Prayerful Discourse” 


Prayer has been defined as “spoken 
reason.” The old Italian singing 
masters used to say that “song is 
sustained speech.” This is literally 
true as far as the chant is concerned. 
For the chant is structurally based 
upon the same principles as those 
upon which Cicero composed his 
orations. The chant is a musical dis- 
course dependent on the text yet 
saying what words cannot reveal. 
Here music is the language of the 
soul. The musical flowering of the 
text is natural declamation so that 
the people may hear the sacred texts, 


be instructed and elevated by the 
consideration of them. Thus music 
gives the necessary psychological 
stimulus to the emotions that we may 
the more easily digest the ideas 
projected in these sacred orations. 
It is, in a word, of profound sig- 
nificance that the Latin word from 
which the English “oration” derives 
means not only “word” but “prayer.” 
Gregorian Chant is a prayerful dis- 
course to lift the mind and heart of 
men to their most natural Object. 

The means by which this is at- 
tempted (and, when properly inter- 
preted, the end is achieved) reveal 
both the purpose and the origin of 
the chant. Since the chant is the mu- 
sical declamation of the sacred texts, 
logically the musical form grows 
from the literary form, Basically this 
is psalmody. As the psalms are 
Hebrew poetry, with symmetry 
rather than meter or rhyme as the 
chief characteristic, the musical form 
is a simple recitative. It has one, two, 
or three notes of introduction, a re- 
citing note, and a mediant and final 
cadence, The introductory notes and 
the final cadence are for a smooth 
passage from the antiphon to the 
psalm and from the psalm back to 
the antiphon. 

This antiphon is the second funda- 
mental form. Textually it is a verse 
of the psalm used as a refrain. In 
early days it was sung by the people 
as a refrain after each verse of the 
psalm, which was sung by the clerics. 
Today it is sung before and after 
only, or with only the word of in- 
tonation at the beginning of the 
psalm, and the full antiphon at the 
end of the psalm. Textually and mu- 
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sically the antiphon is the keynote of 
the psalm; it furnishes the theme 
for meditation during the psalm. 

Gradually this antiphonal singing 
developed into a more elaborate 
form in certain parts of the act of 
worship. In somewhat the same way 
that at a modern “jam session” an 
instrumentalist improvises and em- 
bellishes a theme, so the cantors’ 
fervor manifested itself in a jubila- 
tion of a florid vocalise. These more 
elaborate melodies are now generally 
restricted to a small, select group or 
Schola. The congregation or choir 
sings the Corpus (Body of the com- 
position) or glorified antiphon, and 
the cantors sing the Verse (the em- 
bellished solo part). This latter is 
the nearest approach to a solo (ex- 
cept for the parts sung by the of- 
ficiants at the altar), But all “solos” 
are always an integral part of the 
choral singing. Since this is an act of 
public worship, the song is essential- 
ly communal. 

The types of the melodies flow 
from these forms. As a consequence 
we have syllabic, neumatic, and 
melismatic or florid chants. When 
there is one note to each syllable, so 
that literally the song is sustained 
speech, we have the syllabic type. 
Sequences are usually of this type, 
as are some antiphons. The neumatic 
type has a group of two or three 
notes on most of the syllables. Many 
antiphons are of this type. The 
Graduals, Responsoria, Alleluias, 
and Offertories are of the florid type. 
This has groups of notes on most 
syllables, and many groups on some. 
But whatever the type of melody 
the basic structure is always the 
same. 

The melodic curve also flows from 
the text. It is the melody of speech. 
Accentuation is its secret. We refer, 
for example, to the tonic accent of 
a word. This is the highest melodic 
point in a group of syllables. Each 
word is a melodic microcosm. The 
most important syllable (the second 
or third from the last, according to 
the length of the vowel) is elevated 
above the others. This is why the 
textual accent is called “tonic,” be- 
cause it is a tone or more higher 
than the others, Dynamically we in- 
dicate it by a crescendo from the 
first syllable to this peak, and a 
decrescendo away from it to the final 
syllable. Likewise, in phrases we have 
the “oratoric accent” which is to the 
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phrase what the tonic accent is to 
the word. Textually there are only 
two or three phrases. Melodically 
and dynamically they are graduated 
in the light of the general or most 
general melodic accent or highest 
point of the melody. This always 
corresponds with the oratoric con- 
text. The melodic curve is a re- 
minder that we sing not words or 
notes but ideas. By the word and 
phrase accents, which are melodic 
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rather than a matter of force, the 
ideas are made intelligble by being 
thus lifted up for our consideration. 
We think in phrases; consequently 
we speak and sing in phrases. The 
phrase, therefore, is the cornerstone 
of Gregorian melody. 

The notation offers evidence 
of this integration of text and 
melody. Until Guido d’Arezzo, the 
Gregorian composers used a kind of 
stenography for musical notation. 
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The melodies were known by heart. 
A manuscript only indicated to a 
cantor the general contour of the 
traditional melody, and the singers 
vocally followed the movement of 
the cantor’s hand in delineating this. 
Latin accents (acute for a high note; 
grave for a low note; circumflex for 
a group of a high and a low note; 
anti-circumflex for a group of a low 
and a high note) indicated where a 
melody went up or down. But they 
did not indicate the width of the in- 
terval. These accents were written 
above the texts without clef signs or 
leger lines until Guido gave us the 
four-line staff, and the ut (do) and 
fa clef signs. These can be on any 
line, though usually the fa clef sign 
is on the third line (from the bot- 
tom) and do on the third or fourth 
(sometimes on the second), Wher- 
ever the clef sign is you have the 
pitch of the do or fa. Moveable do 
is characteristic of these melodies. 
The tonality is as natural as the 
melody it stabilizes. It is the diatonic 
scale, which is natural rather than 
chromatic; that is, it consists of five 
tones'and two half-tones. The mode 
or order of these tones and halftones 
differs, however, as one takes one 
tone or other as the point of depar- 
ture and the base of the whole me- 
lodic edifice. There are eight such 
modes or scales. Four are authentic 
and four are plagal or derived from 
the authentic by placing the tetra- 
chord of the latter below its own 
pentachord. The middle tones of 
both classes of modes are common 
to them both. While the tonic is the 
same for each pair of authentic and 
plagal modes, the dominants differ. 
The place of the mi-fa and si-do also 
differ in each scale; they are not 
always between the third and fourth 
and seventh and eighth tones of the 
scale as in the modern major scale. 
This difference in position and 
Species of tetrachord is the chief 
reason why the Gregorian modes 
sound strange to the modern ear. It 
is also a reason why it is fitting that 
this music be used in worship, This 
variety of scale gives Gregorian a 
greater flexibility and a wider range 
of nuance than harmony or counter- 
point gives modern music. Some, like 
Adam of Fulda, attempted to put 
these scales in more or less rigid 
emotional categories. But a modern 
commentator is much nearer the 
truth: “We ought not to assign to 
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one Church mode a joyful character 
and to another a sorrowful one; for 
in each there are bright and jubilant 
strains, and each can be grave and 
mournful, but each produces these 
results in its own way.” There is the 
added variety of transposition of 
mode. Modern musicians should note 
also that the Greek and Gregorian 
modes are not identical, for Greg- 
orian composers subjected this mu- 
sical inheritance from the Greeks 
to profound changes. But these char- 
acteristics of Gregorian tonality 
make it the crystal clear, warm but 
austere, emotionally stirring yet 
cleansing medium appropriate to 
Divine worship. 

The rhythm of the chant _par- 
ticularly lends itself to the uni- 
versalizing and integrating function 
of worship. For the harmony of the 
parts with the whole, or order, is an 
essential of art. This law of order 
applied to the arts of space and re- 
pose is known as symmetry; applied 
to the arts of time and movement it 
is rhythm. By rhythm, movement be- 
comes intelligible. The discipline of 
organization gives unity, being, and 
beauty. Rhythm is “order in move- 
ment.” In rhythm there is a succes- 
sion of sounds which are neither 
too rapid nor too distant but of such 
duration as to be perceived immedi- 
ately. A great scholar once defined 
rhythm as “an ordered and_har- 
monious succession of perceptible 
movements in a clear, distinct, im- 
mediate way.” But order implies 
unity. The Greeks called this unity 
time, or “the measure of movement 
and repose.” This unity of measure 
has a mediate duration, and is an 
indivisible unity. It is relative to the 
flow of the whole. In Gregorian it is 
the equivalent duration of the un- 
accented Latin syllable, that is about 
the length of an eighth note in 
modern music. These units are or- 
dered into groups of twos or threes, 
making composed time. A composed 
time equals a simple rhythm (one 
element of motion and one of re- 
pose). Several simple rhythms unite 
to make a composed rhythm. These 
are ordered in the light of the end, 
or final cadence. It is the principle 
of accentuation— “in all things con- 
sider the end’—applied to move- 
ment. The classic prose cursus, 
which flourished from the third or 
fourth to the seventh century, is the 
basis of it. Gregorian rhythm, there- 
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fore, is the free movement (because 
ordered) of nature and of speech. 
All parts are balanced in the light 
of the final cadence. This gives a 
fluidity, serenity, and majesty es- 
sential to contemplation. It is a 
means to restore us to concord with 
each other because we are now read- 
justed to the Divine Order. 

In fact there is a whole social 


philosophy latent in Gregorian prin- 


ciples. Application of its aesthetic 
principles to life would make for 


that beauty which is peace. There is 
a balance between rights arid duties, 
between authority and liberty. The 
individuality of each pulsation, for 
example, is respected; it is the reason 
for the solidity of structure and the 
smoothness of melodic life. But the 
individual is not self-sufficient; he 
finds his completion in taking his 
place as part of greater units. From 
the ryhthmic parenthood of motion 
and rest are born the binary and 
(Continued on page 56) 
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plays it. He does not, however, get 
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He remains an unpopular figure and 
a constant disappointment to the 
concertgoer. He writes unfamiliar 
tunes in unfamiliar ways, produces 
operas which are nothing at all like 
“Carmen” and “Aida” and sym- 
phonies which don’t sound at all 
like Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 

This audacity has a distinctly sour- 
ing effect on the concertgoer. The 
man who pays his $3.30 for a seat in 
Carnegie Hall does so expecting 
(consciously or unconsciously) to 
hear the great masterpieces of the 
past; and if, instead, he encounters 
the—to him—puzzling sounds of a 
contemporary work, he is often 
tempted to rush back to the box of- 
fice for a refund. He gets upset and 
irritated; and as far as he is con- 
cerned, new music is bad music. 

The so-called experts, too, are up- 
set by modern music. Many of our 
most intelligent observers have con- 
vinced themselves that our century 
has not produced a single piece of 
worth-while music, and that the art 
of composition perished with Wag- 
ner (or Debussy, or Tchaikovsky, or 
Brahms). They are “for” modern 
music in principle, just as they are 
“for” a higher standard of living 
and “against” starvation. But they 
are not at all sure what to do about 
it, 

Because of the relative infre- 
quency of performances of new mu- 
sic, it is only the aggressively inquis- 
itive musician who can form a warm 
friendship with this contemporary 
product. Most concertgoers hear one 
or two pieces a year, are startled by 
them, and reject them. They feel 
modern music represents a complete 
and irreparable break with the past, 
and that to like one the other must 
be cast out and forgotten. 

But no such break exists. As in all 
the arts, the progress of music has 
been an evolutionary one, with each 
composer absorbing the products of 
previous generations, infusing this 





Note: This article is reprinted in part 
from the New York Times Magazine, Sept- 
ember 22, 1946, by permission of the Times 
and Mr. Schubart. 
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backlog of the past with his own 
ideas, shapes, forms, colors, and util- 
izing it in producing his own music. 
It is easy for us today to see the 
link between, say, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. But in Beethoven’s day, the 
link was less easy to see. A similar 
situation exists today, and the more 
experienced the listener, the more 
clearly discernible the bond. 

Because modern music represents 
a field few concertgoers have ex- 
plored, the general public reaction 
to new scores is often somewhat cool. 
This attitude was ably described by 
a well-known critic. 

“The audience,” he remarked dry- 
ly, “was small, but apathetic.” 

Yet the writing of music goes on. 
Each generation brings forth a new 
crop of composers—good and bad— 
and this one is no exception. There 
have been more gloriously produc- 
tive periods without a doubt. But 
this one is not without its talents. 


tion pictures, stage, ballet, radio, 
opera, and teaching, as well as in the 
concert hall itself. 

Not all of today’s composers are 
great, however; and their music may 
perish soon after it is written. But 
in this respect this age differs not at 
all from any other. Bach had thou- 
sands of contemporaries, 95 per cent 
of whom have long since been for- 
gotten. If our day produces one 
Bach we can, according to tradition, 
consider ourselves fortunate. 


Our treatment of composers is all 
out of keeping with their-worth to 
our civilization. The successful vio- 
lin virtuoso draws down more than 
$1,000 for an appearance with a ma- 
jor orchestra. Enrico Caruso, the fa- 
mous tenor, was paid as much as 
$15,000. But if the violinist happens 
to be playing a new concerto, the 
man who spent six months to a year 
writing it considers himself lucky if 
he gets a royalty check for $50 or 
$100. And, what is much worse, the 
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Among living composers we have, for 
example, the Russians, Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky and Shostakovich; the 





Frenchmen, Darius Milhaud and 
Francis Poulenc; the Englishmen, 
William Walton and Benjamin Brit- 
ten; the Austrian, Arnold Schoen- 
berg; the German, Paul Hindemith; 
the Americans, Aaron Coplan, Roger 
Sessions, Walter Piston, William 
Schuman, Samuel Barber. These are 
but a few of the more mature and 
better-known composers. There are 
dozens of others. 

The musical output of these men 
represents a rich, varied product, 
and one of which we can be justly 
proud. One of the healthiest signs 
of the musical potentialities of our 
generation is the fact that within the 
category “modern music” there are 
all types of music, written in all 
forms, for many purposes. Shostako- 
vich writes monumental symphonies; 
Poulenc writes short pieces and 
songs; Hindemith carries on the high 
German tradition of Bach; William 
Walton adheres to more romantic 
techniques of expression. 

In our own country, too, there is 
a great variety. Copland makes use 
of folklore and descriptive music. 
Sessions shows open admiration for 
the rugged individualism of the sym- 
phonists, while Barber adheres more 
closely to the fine graces of Euro- 
pean romanticism. Each of these 
men, too, has found numerous im- 
mediate uses for his talents in mo- 
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listeners probably won’t understand 
or sympathize with what he has writ- 
ten. 

Most musicians agree that if the 
public really wanted to hear modern 
music all these problems would be 
solved. But the fact remains that the 
public is usually indifferent. Let the 
musical director of a large orchestra 
plan concerts of music by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, and Tchaikovsky, and he will 
have large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Let him play modern music 
and his hall will be half empty. 

The results are obvious. All of our 
orchestras play programs made up 
largely of the so-called “standard 
repertoire,” with a few modern 
works thrown in for prestige pur- 
poses. You can’t blame the con- 
ductor. He has to keep his annual 
deficit down to a minimum. You 
can’t blame the manager. He has 
to provide an audience for his 
virtuoso artists, And you can’t blame 
the concertgoer. He “knows what he 
likes” and, in return for his money, 
he’s going to get it. 

Why not, then, go on playing only 
the music of the established masters 


and eliminate all the unpleasant 
and disconcerting controversy? 

Unfortunately for those who 
would like to have it otherwise, new 
works are absolutely essential to the 
continuance of the art of music. If 
composers stop writing, the works of 
the masters, no matter how fine they 
are and no matter how much we 
revere them, will be played to death. 
With the passing of decades, the pe- 
riods in which they were written will 
become more and more remote, and 
the music will have progressively less 
meaning for contemporary listeners. 
Sixteenth-century schoral music, for 
instance, would be slender fare to 
twentieth-century concertgoers if we 
didn’t have all the music written 
since then to give it historic signific- 
ance and perspective. By the same 
token the mighty Beethoven himself 
may seem very distant in the year 
2200. 

Why, since it is so important, 
doesn’t the public like new music? 
They do like it. But they like it only 
after it has been in existence for 
thirty or forty years. When Stravin- 
sky’s “Rites of Spring’ was intro- 
duced in Paris in 1913, most of the 





audience felt that the composer was 
mentally deranged. Some still find 
the work’s dissonances strong, but 
the “Rites” has become a perfectly 
respectable piece of music and is 
played in concert regularly, The 
same holds true of Debussy’s opera, 
“Pélléas et Mélisande,” and of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

We forget all too easily that from 
among today’s modernists must come 
tomorrow’s classics; and, conversely, 
that today’s classics were yesterday's 
moderns. Debussy and Wagner were 
considered violent revolutionaries 
during most of their lives, but peo- 
ple no longer whistle when they 
hear “Tannhauser” or hoot when 
they hear “The Afternoon of a 
Faun.” 

This tardy acceptance on the part 
of the general public is a relatively 
recent development. In the past hun- 
dred years a curious gap has de- 
veloped between composer and lis- 
tener, a gap which prevents us from 
appraising with confidence a new 
work simply because we are not as 
yet familiar with its idiom and con- 
cept. Now that we understand what 
Debussy’s music has to say we can 
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determine whether we like it; our 
opinions will not be swayed by the 
shock of a new musical speech. 

There have been happier periods 
of musical history, of course, when 
there was no such gap between com- 
poser and listener. At least two of 
Mozart’s operas were greeted at their 
premiéres the way Broadway greeted 
“Oklahoma!” But there are precious 
few modern works that win descrip- 
tions more flattering than “interest- 
ing,” “provocative,” or “competent.” 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
we may have no Mozart in our midst 
today. But we have many talented 
composers writing excellent and in- 
spired music. And we should at least 
be on such intimate terms with con- 
temporary methods of musical ex- 
pression that we can distinguish a 
satisfying new work when we hear 
one. That is a primary responsibility 
we bear the art of music and our- 
selves. If minds and ears are closed 
to all music written since, say, 1918 
we are not only injuring an art we 
cherish, but are seriously impairing 
our own enjoyment of the pleasures 
it has to offer. 

The existence of this gap can be 


accounted for by a number of fac- 
tors. With the number of listeners 
to serious music growing each year, 
most music educators continue teach- 
ing music according to the technical 
and esthetic “rules” of nineteenth- 
century music. The vast majority of 
pupils complete their primary mu- 
sical education without ever having 
considered, or perhaps even heard, 
contemporary works. These students, 
then, who should represent a core of 
enlightened and progressive mu- 
sicianship, emerge as conservative 
and occasionally reactionary think- 
ers. The complexities and untradi- 
tional aspects of contemporary mu- 
sic as practiced by those who write 
it often force these students to re- 
treat to the safety of their textbooks 
and stay there for the remainder of 
their careers, 

The managers, the orchestras and 
their sponsors also should share in 
this responsibility. Music is an un- 
profitable business, it is true. But as 
a long-tern investment they would 
gain by the promotion of contem- 
porary music. 

The composers themselves have 
not been above reproach. As they 


felt their public diminishing in size, 
they,.too, retreated from. combat. 
Cliques were formed, intellectual 
dogmas established, and cults de- 
veloped. Much of our new music, 
has, as a result, been written as an 
exercise in intellect rather than as 
a spontaneous musical impulse—a 
dangerous trend which leads farther 
‘and farther away from honest crea- 
tion. 

There are a number of reasons 
why contemporary music is not at- 
tractive to those unaccustomed to its 
methods, the most important of 
which is its idiom. Most people 
about to hear a new symphony, un- 
consciously expect a work in the 
classic or romantic idiom, and are 
upset when what they hear is some- 
thing totally different. But today’s 
composers cannot go about writ- 
ing Beethoven symphonies, because 
Beethoven has already written them. 

Any composer worth his salt will 
speak in his own manner. He will 
write serious music, humorous mu- 
sic, religious music, gloomy music as 
his fancy dictates, and he will do it 
in his own manner. Most of Beetho- 
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No. 1: “Meetings (all but one) were 
held at the residence of Mrs. E. F. 
Walton, who invariably provided re- 
freshments some time after mid- 
night.” 

Largely through the prompting of 
Dr. Spivacke, the decision was 
reached to reorganize on a national 
scale, and the present Society is the 
result. 


eee oer. 


Several of the foreign counterparts 
of the Society—which are mostly of 
older vintage—assemble rather fre- 
quently as a body. In view of the 


geographical dimensions of the 
United States, the American organ- 
ization gathers, as a whole, only 
once a year, but local chapters have 
been formed in various parts of the 
country. Members of the parent 
group wishing to band together and 
form such a chapter file a petition 
with the Executive Board and, once 
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Lullaby for Christmas Eve SATB Arr. by G. W. Henninger 1635 18 
Mary’s Lullaby SATB-Div Ewald V. Nolte 1564 18 
Mary’s Lullaby SSAA Ewald V. Nolte 2522 18 
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Sleep, Blessed Jesus SSAA Arr. by W. B. Olds 2533 16 
Thou Little Tiny Child SATB Francis Buebendorf 1633 18 
When I View the Mother SSA Arthur Olaf Andersen 2542 16 
Within a Lowly Stable SSAA Haydn Morgan 2530 16 
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duly recognized, continue to func- 
tion in close contact with the cen- 
tral Society. At present there are ten 
local chapters. In the order in which 
they were organized, these are: the 
Greater New York Chapter, located 
in the city of New York; the West- 
ern New York Chapter, meeting 
sometimes at Cornell University and 
sometimes at the Eastman School of 
Music; the Southeastern Chapter, 
which usually gathers in Washington 
under the aegis of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, but 
has also occasionally met at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill and at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in Baltimore; the mid-Western 
Chapter, centering about Chicago, 
but occasionally convening in other 
mid-western cities; the New England 
Chapter, which holds forth mainly 
in Boston and Cambridge; the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, whose name is self- 
explanatory; the Southern California 
Chapter, active in the Los Angeles re- 
gion; the Northwestern Chapter, op- 
erating in Seattle; the Texas Chap- 
ter, which has met in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, and San Antonio; and the 
Northern California Chapter, func- 
tioning in the San Francisco area. 
Each chapter is free to hold as many 
meetings in a year as it chooses, but 
it is expected to maintain a lively 
existence (except, naturally, under 
such abnormal conditions as existed, 
particularly in the smaller centers, 
during the recent war); otherwise 
recognition may be withdrawn by 
the parent organization. 

Contact is maintained among the 
widely scattered members through 
several means besides the annual 
meetings. A News Letter is sent to 
the entire membership after each an- 
nual meeting, giving an account, for 
the benefit of those not present, of 
what took place. A Bulletin is sched- 
uled to appear annually, containing 
abstracts of all papers read before 
local chapters during the preceding 
year; and, in addition, the Society 
plans to publish each year a volume 
containing, in full, the papers read 
at the previous annual meeting. Un- 
til the war years, the publication 
schedule was well maintained, but 
during that period it fell behind. 
However, with the forthcoming early 
publication of two volumes contain- 
ing annual meeting papers, the 
schedule will be almost up to date. 

The Society expects soon to issue 
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its first special publication. In 1927, 
Volume I of Dr. Dragan Plamenac’s 
complete edition of Ockeghem was 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel for 
the Deutsche Musikgesellschaft. But, 
although the next volume was duly 
offered by Dr. Plamenac, it never 
was printed, Thanks to a grant from 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies—which has likewise gener- 
ously aided the Society in the publi- 
cation of several of its collections of 
annual meeting papers—Volume II 
of the Ockeghem complete edition 
will be printed by the Society in the 
fairly near future, with the Colum- 
bia University Press acting as dis- 
tributor. 

Thus far the most interesting pub- 
lication of the Society is probably 
the volume of papers read at the In- 
ternational Congress of Musicology, 
held at New York in 1939. This 
Congress, made possible by a gener- 
ous grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, was a distinctive affair. It 
was attended by several foreign dele- 
gates: Edward J. Dent (England), 
Knud Jeppesen (Denmark), Albert 
Smijers (The Netherlands), the late 
Fernando Liuzzi (Italy), Otto Gom- 
bosi (Hungary), Dr. Plamenac (Yu- 
goslavia)—the last two have since be- 
come American citizens—and repre- 
sentatives from Uruguay, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, and Venezuela. Letters were sent 
to the Congress by Albert Schweitzer 
and Romain Rolland and were read 
at the first gathering. Learned pa- 
pers were delivered, and several con- 
certs of musicological interest—in- 
cluding programs of American and 
Latin American music—were given. 
Of special value was a concert pre- 
sented under the direction of Dr. J. 
M. Coopersmith, devoted entirely to 
compositions by Handel that are not 
included in the supposedly complete 
edition of his works. 

The variety of the fields which the 
Society recognizes as within its scope 
is illustrated by the nature of the 
several sessions held during the Con- 
gress. These included a session on 
Primitive and Folk Music in North 
America; one on Ancient, Medieval, 
and Renaissance Music; another on 
Music and Science; and still another 
on Hispanic Music; as well as a ses- 
sion of a more general character. 
The Society, unlike some of its for- 
eign counterparts, recognizes mod- 
ern music as an entirely suitable 
subject for musicological investiga- 
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tion. Thus, in 1935 two papers on 
the twelve-tone system by Richard 
S. Hill (now Reference Librarian 
in the Music Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress and Editor of 
Notes, the Journal of the Music Li- 
brary Association) were read before 
chapters of the Society; later com- 
bined and expanded, they were pub- 
lished in The Musical Quarterly as 
“Schoenberg’s Tone-Rows and the 
Tonal System of the Future,” which, 
in the Supplementary Volume to 
Grove, published in 1940, was 
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singled out as probably “the most 
important” item in the Schoenberg 
literature printed since 1927. 
Publications of the Society may be 
purchased by non-members. How- 
ever, some items have gone out of 
print rapidly, and interested persons 
and libraries may therefore do well 
to consider the advantages of asso- 
ciate and library membership, which 
will assure them of receiving regular 
publications as they come out. Ac- 
tive membership is available to 
qualified scholars. Provision is made 
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also for Corresponding Members 
(that is, honorary members, chosen 
from among distinguished scholars 
abroad) and for Sustaining Mem- 
bers. 

The present Executive Board of 
the Society consists of Charles Seeger, 
president; Alfred Einstein and 
George S. Dickinson, vice-presidents; 
the original secretary and treasurer; 
and Helen Hewitt, Otto Kinkeldey, 
Walter H. Rubsamen, and Oliver 


Strunk, members-at-large. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Kinkeldey (who has 
served twice) and Mr, Seeger, the 
other presidents have been Carl En- 
gel (under whose administration the 
plans for the International Congress 
were begun), Carleton Sprague 
Smith (under whose administration 
the Congress actually took place), 
and Glen Haydon (who helped to 
keep the organization alive during 
two of the difficult war years). Other 
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members who have served on the 
Board have included Otto E. Al- 
brecht, Warren D. Allen, Richard 
S. Angell, Manfred F. Bukofzer, 
Helen E. Bush, Gilbert Chase, Philip 
Greeley Clapp, J. M. Coopersmith, 
Paul R. Farnsworth, Ross Lee Fin- 
ney, Theodore M, Finney, Charles 
Warren Fox, Donald J. Grout, How- 
ard Hanson, Richard S. Hill, Hugo 
Leichtentritt, Dayton C. Miller, M. 
D. Herter Norton, Otto Ortmann, 
Waldo Selden Pratt, Albert Riemen- 
schneider, Helen H. Roberts, Curt 
Sachs, Harold Spivacke, Edward N. 
Waters, and Roy Dickinson Welch. 
The editors of the Society’s publica- 
tions have been M. D. Herter Nor- 
ton, Arthur Mendel, Gilbert Chase, 
and the present writer. 

The next annual gathering of the 
Society will be held on December 
28 and 29 at Princeton, New Jersey, 
thanks to the courtesy of Princeton 
University, which has offered us 
meeting quarters. Strong in its mem- 
bership and in its friendly relations 
with other scholarly organizations, 
the Society can look forward con- 
fidently to a future of active and 
useful service. 
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find that certain forms found in our 
music developed elsewhere too, and 
the study of these forms is illumi- 
nated by their exotic parallels. For 
instance, leading the voices in canon 
or round form has been found as a 
native practice in Africa; the earliest 
forms of our polyphony are dupli- 
cated in primitive and folk music. 
We can observe the development of 
music writing, of orchestras, of cham- 
ber music, of opera in the great clas- 
sical civilizations of the Orient. Fi- 
nally, we come to realize that in this 
material we meet not merely with 
objects of study but also with sources 
of new esthetic pleasure and with a 
treasure house for the composer of 
the future. When one is able to en- 
joy a Balinese gamelan orchestra of 
tuned metal percussion instruments, 
or a Navaho Indian chant, he has 
learned another musical dialect and 
finds his way among new meanings. 

But neither the primitive singer 
nor the folk singer has a key to these 
meanings; he does not know his 
musical grammar, nor does he need 
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one. He does not trouble himself 
much with analyzing music or with 
musical theory. Music is learned 
through repeated hearing and imita- 
tion. There is no conscious awareness 
of tones, intervals, scales, rhythms, 
measures, phrases — elements and 
ideas that make it so easy for us to 
discuss the construction as well as the 
merits or demerits of a piece of mu- 
sic. Since the native musician may 
not be able to analyze his music for 
us, one way to overcome the difficulty 
is to let the music speak for itself. It 
we record, say, a hundred melodies 
from an Indian tribe and find upon 
study that the majority of them are 
built upon some pattern of rhythmic 
or melodic form, we will have uncov- 
ered in them the marks of those es- 
thetic preferences of the average 
tribesman which he himself is at a 
loss to explain or describe. This 
means a need for a careful and de- 
tailed study of the melodies which 
are fixed on objective records. A 
number of institutions here and 
abroad have accumulated collections 
of Oriental, primitive, and folk mu- 
sic. Most of these lie fallow, waiting 
for the student to come and explore 
them. Columbia University, in its 
Department of Anthropology, has 
one of the largest collections of such 
records in this country. The Library 
of Congress, in its Archive of Ameri- 
can Folksong, has another large de- 
pository. 


Value of Texts 


One of the most interesting phases 
of this study lies where language and 
poetry merge with music. The song 
text is likely to tell us much more 
about the emotional content of the 
song than the music by itself. Also, 
the musical features themselves can- 
not be always fully understood un- 
less the text has been recorded and 
studied too. This requires painstak- 
ing work, since the singers themselves 
are often not accustomed to translat- 
ing their songs and analyzing them 
in litera] detail, and primitive poetry 
can be very intricate and esoteric. 
Yet, this work is very rewarding. In 
the ways in which poetic and musical 
effect are welded in primitive song, 
we may recapture indications of the 
life of poetry and music in classical 
antiquity. Yugoslav bards chant nar- 
rative poems, some of which match 
in length and nobility of tone our 
venerable Homeric epics. Rituals of 
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primitive tribes suggest the manner 
in which dance, music, and poetry 
may have been combined in Greek 
tragedy. 

The folk music of Europe no 
doubt contains elements that have 
survived from dim, prehistoric times. 
The folk music of the United States 
may not contain such dramatic fea- 
tures, yet much of it is of great an- 
tiquity, judging from the prevalence 
of the ecclesiastic modes. Many tunes 
are still actually sung in this country 
which by now exist only on paper in 


Great Britain. But while there are 
old threads that run through much 
of the music of our rural communi- 
ties, we do not have to go to Maine 
or the deep South to seek the treas- 
ures which still live in our modern 
industrial civilization. The folk life 
of many countries in Europe is being 
affected by profound changes now, 
and their old lore, in some cases, is 
being preserved better in the mi- 
nority groups in the United States 
than it is in the old country. We 
shall undoubtedly come to appreci- 
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ate and enjoy their music more and 
more. 

Comparative Musicology is in 
many respects still in its beginnings. 
It calls for the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the musician, the anthro- 
pologist, the folklorist, and the lin- 
guist. But the popularity which folk 
music or exotic music enjoys when 
it reaches the public indicates that in 
music, too, we are eager to widen our 
horizons, and that a study which 
makes this possible for us must be a 
vital part of our interest in music. 


SMITH 


(Continued from page 13) 


dicating the orchestration, with the 
composer’s birth and death dates and 
other comments when necessary, in- 
stantly gives the consulting musician 
detailed information, Usually the 
music is bound and presented more 
attractively than in the shop. 

What are music librarians doing to 
improve the service? In 1931, as a 
result of a letter sent out by the 
writer, a number of people met at 
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the Yale School of Music to discuss 


music library problems. At this 
gathering the Music Library Asso- 
ciation was born. During the past 
fifteen years annual meetings have 
been held, and today the society 
numbers about 500 members. In- 
terest in music librarianship has in- 
creased greatly; and the Society’s 
magazine, Notes, is one of the best 
music journals in the country. Of 
course, the publication is first and 
foremost scholarly. Historical articles 
are stressed, bibliographies are as- 
sembled, and books and music are re- 
viewed by experts in the field, This 
organ, established in 1943, informs 
the general public of what is going 
on in the music-library world and is 
extremely soothing reading in these 
chaotic days. Was it Anatole France 
who said his pleasantest relaxation 
was an annotated bookseller’s cata- 
logue? At any rate, Notes is an in- 
formative and agreeable publication. 
One learns something new on every 
page, and its contents are completely 
unexpected. 

The music librarian is torn be- 
tween three desires: (1) to make his 
material better known to the public; 
(2) to carry on a piece of research; 
and (3) to obtain rare items so that 
his collection will grow and acquire 
distinction, In other words, he must 
be something of a propagandist, a 
productive scholar, and a collector. 
Unfortunately, the librarian is not 
generally a go-getter, but a reflec- 
tive, quiet, unassuming individual. 
He finds it difficult to shout from the 
housetops, yet if he fails to interest 
communities in his collections and 
activities he is not properly carry- 
ing out his task. Besides advertis- 
ing his wares publicly, the music li- 
brarian should, like a college pro- 
fessor, write articles. This is not dif- 
ficult, as working in a library brings 
many curious things to one’s atten- 
tion. At the same time, one is so 
often occupied with administrative 
details that time for writing and 
publication is hard to find. The “col- 
lecting bug’ is necessarily a part of 
a music curator’s duty. His eyes must 
be “peeled” for interesting items in 
sales catalogues, and it is necessary 
for him to keep in touch with the 
music community so that people will 
make gifts to the local collection. 
Like everything else, collecting is 
partly talent and partly hard work. 
Too often one is so glued to a desk 
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that opportunities to add important 
material are missed. 

Just which of these three qualities, 
that of propagandist, productive 
scholar, and collector, the librarian 
emphasizes depends upon tempera- 
ment and circumstances, In a large 
library there should be several in- 
dividuals concentrating on special 
phases. Perhaps it is not generally 
realized that there are courses in 
music librarianship. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Simmons College, Hunter 
College, and many other institu- 
tions offer training of one sort or 
another, and the number will un- 
doubtedly increase. ‘The complete 
music librarian, like Peacham’s 
“Compleat gentleman” must be a 
person of parts. In the first place, he 
should be a musicologist, that is, he 
should be able to carry on research. 
Also, ideally, he should read a num- 
ber of foreign languages, since many 
composers did not have the grace to 
be born speaking English. A knowl- 
edge of music (theory, history, and 
the like) is essential, while some abil- 
ity to play a musical instrument is 
desirable. Above all, the librarian 
must have a spirit of dedication (he 
is not well paid) and show infinite 
patience with the public (the cus- 
tomer is always right). ‘The New York 
Public Library has specialists on the 
Dance, Musical Instruments, Ameri- 
cana; the Library of Congress em- 
ploys folksong authorities, and so it 
goes. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary 
change that has occurred in the last 
few years in libraries has been the 
introduction of the phonograph. 
The opportunity to listen to and 
follow a composition with a score 
has transformed the study of music. 
We are only on the threshold of 
making this service known. There is 
too much talking about music and 
not enough listening to music. Biog- 
raphy and the private scandals of 
celebrated divas have an interest, yet 
words are not a_ substitute for 
sound. We are concerned with tones 
first and foremost. Although phono- 
graph records are in their infancy, 
it is already nearly impossible to 
find discs a few years old. It is our 
task to build up these archives, 
“dub” copies from private and other 
public collections, and make mu- 
sic libraries “studios of vibrating 
sound.” Headphones enable a num- 
ber of people to listen to music in 
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the same room without disturbing 
one another. The day should come 
when records of all the standard 
composers are available and one will 
make out slips for score and disc 
together. Until that time our service 
cannot be termed complete. The mu- 
sicologist has a vast field ahead of 
him. Thousands of records have cuts 
in them (these must be noted on 
the catalogue card); others are 
taken at curious tempi. If the com- 
poser indicated 144 on his score and 
the conductor took the piece at 172, 


we may also note this on the card. 

Making black and white prints of 
unusual pieces in our libraries has 
been a musicological development of 
the past few years. During the days 
of the WPA, copyists were assigned 
to a number of the leading libraries 
and parts of early symphonies, con- 
certos, trio sonatas, and so forth 
were put into score on transparent 
paper. The reproductions have gone 
to libraries, orchestras, and interested 
musicians. Musicologists coming in 
contact with rare material enabled 
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the WPA to profit by their knowl- 


edge; frequently publishers have 
since re-edited these suggestions. 
The growth of concerts in our li- 
brary auditoriums in the last decade 
has been little short of startling. The 
best example, found in the Library 
of Congress, is seen in the Coolidge 
and Whittall Foundations. There 
have been others, however, from 
coast to coast. This sort of promo- 
tion marks a change. Libraries for- 
merly were places where one kept 
silent. With the growth of radio this 


attitude has changed, and today li- 
braries are particularly interested in 
concerts (featuring unusual material 
in their collections) and broadcasts 
of pertinent reference material. 
Musicology, like any other science 
or art, needs promotion. Libraries 
serve the general public unselfishly, 
but people get what they ask for 
and no more. A music library or- 
ganized along musicological lines is 
vastly more useful to the community 
than one which makes no pretense 
of giving exact and extensive infor- 
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mation. The Music Library Asso- 
ciation magazine Notes should be 
read by many more individuals. The 
Music Journal, in a related field, is 
doing much the same type of work. 
May we not have greater coopera- 
tion between the publishers and 
curators of music? 





DICKINSON 


(Continued from page 15) 


viewpoint of musicology has the 
power to wield a transforming in- 
fluence downward into levels of 
music education below the graduate 
school, and has already begun to 
exert that influence beneficently. 
The nature of the influence is at 
least twofold. First, an exemplifica- 
tion of the educationally strengthen- 
ing effects of applying — serious 
scholarship to music. Musicology at 
its best has shown that such scholar- 
ship need not detract from the 
values of music study as art educa- 
tion. It has shown that there are 
stimulating approaches to music 
which are free of superficiality, arti- 
ness, and pedantry, and which at 
the same time impart vividness and 
reality and intellectual soundness to 
the study of music as an art. 

In the second place, musicology 
points persistently to the necessity 
of correlation in any music educa- 
tion which lays claim to liberality— 
correlation of the branches of music 
with one another, and correlation of 
music with fields of information and 
thought beyond those of music itself. 
The development of mutually sup- 
porting studies has long been one of 
the principles of higher liberal arts 
education. In the application of this 
principle to its own educational 
problems, music, though purporting 
to be an indigenous member of the 
liberal arts, has been notably back- 
ward. 

Musicology, as an_ intrinsically 
synthesizing approach to musical 
understanding, points the way for 
music education to employ the cor- 
relating principle in a deepening 
and broadening of its operations. 
‘Thus musicology, though in itself an 
advanced study involving specializa- 
tion, serves to exert a restraining in- 
fluence against overspecialization at 
the undergraduate level. Such 
breadth of view as a guiding prin- 
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ciple not only prepares more amply 
for graduate study in musicology, 
but in particular enriches under- 
graduate music education itself 
beyond any possible accomplishment 
of unsupported music study. The 
best study of music is not the study 
of music alone, 

The subjects in undergraduate 
education which especially touch 
music at the behest of musicology 
are history, the arts and literatures, 
acoustics, psychology and aesthetics. 
It is evident that a pursuit of some 
of these allied studies by the under- 
graduate student of music not merely 
enhances the study of music qua 
music (and incidentally best pre- 
pares the student for later graduate 
study if he so wishes), but that in the 
pursuit of them with music at the 
center the student acquires in con- 
siderable measure a liberal educa- 
tion in its own right. 

This broader approach to music 
education does not indicate that 
undergraduate music may be taught 
without genuine technical discipline. 
The criteria of musicology call above 
all for such precise command of the 
materials, Rather it signifies that lib- 
eral arts instruction in music must 
find its own idiomatic ways of im- 
parting such discipline—an under- 
taking as yet scarcely begun. 

The traditional attitude that mu- 
sic study has a peculiar self-suf- 
ficiency of its own has always been a 
blight on music education, both lib- 
eral and professional. Against this 
fallacy the potential influence of mu- 
sicology is strong. But it must not be 
supposed that the ideal of music edu- 
cation, which surrounds music study 
with a closely integrated body of 
other humanities, is so recent as to 
be the sole product of the new mu- 
sicology. The influence has long 
existed in other phases of education, 
whose precedents have béen curi- 
ously neglected by music. 


IV 


In the educational and musical 
world beyond the confines of the uni- 
versity and college there are also 
signs of an awareness of musicology. 
In fact, there seems to be a tendency 
to assume that any serious music 
education is in some way mu- 
sicological — perhaps “elementary” 
musicology. It has become difficult to 
tell what a musicologist is and who 
is one. This loosening and uni- 
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versalizing of the concept of mu- 
sicology is a confusion of the es- 
sential thing and does little service 
to musicology or higher education. 
For a clear distinction must be 
drawn between a dilution of mu- 
sicology on the one hand, and a dif- 
fusion of the beneficial influence of 
musicology on the other. 

‘The value of the view contributed 
by musicology to education at vari- 
ous levels is, indeed, incapable of 
overestimation. It is the view that 








music is one in itself and one with 
the rest of humanistic culture, and 
that in a creative synthesis of as 
much of the whole as possible lies 
the most penetrating and vital educa- 
tional approach to the art of music. 
It is the part of musicology to insist 
that reflection about music has in 
serious education a place of equal 
value to an immediate participation 
in it—that this does not diminish but 
rather enhances the ultimate experi- 
ence of music. 
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SLONIMSKY 


(Continued from page 19) 


by these two items, printed one after 
the other in A Dictionary of Modern 
Music and Musicians, edited by the 
late A. Eaglefield-Hull. (He jumped 
under the train in consequence of 
polemical attacks against him in the 
music press.) 


MALISHEFSKY, Vitold Josephovitch. 
Russ. compr. b. Moghilef-Podolsk, 
8 Sept. 1873. Stud. under Rimsky- 
Korsakof. Now lives in Poland. 


MALISZEWSKI, Witold. Polish compr. 
condr. b. Mohylow Podolski, 8 July, 
1873. In 1898, began to study theory 
under Rimsky-Korsakof at Petrograd 
Cons.; at present lives in Warsaw. 


The task of a chronology-minded 
editor of music dictionaries is made 
difficult by the common practice 
among musical subjects of doctoring 
their dates of birth in the direction 
of youthfulness. Thus, a contempo- 
rary composer-conductor gives his 
birthday as June 1, 1899 for the 
program book of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra of October 
1929. Five years later, in a biographi. 
cal notice for the New York Philhar- 
monic program book, the year of 
birth is advanced to 1900, while the 
day and the month are left unal- 
tered. And in America’s Young Men, 
the date is June 1, 1901. All this 
without the wit and bluntness of a 
Whistler who, when queried whether 
he was born in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, about sixty-seven years previ- 
ous, declared: “I shall be born when 
and where I want, and I do not 
choose to be born at Lowell, and I 
refuse to be sixty-seven.” His pre- 
ferred birthplace was St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Autobiographical data supplied by 
singers, male and female, are particu- 
larly suspect. ‘Thus, John Sims 
Reeves, the English singer, states in 
his autobiography that he was born 
on October 21, 1821. But documen- 
tary evidence reveals that he was born 
on September 26, 1818. The cele- 
brated vocal teacher, Mathilde Mar- 
chesi, listed the year of her birth in 
all biographical accounts as 1826. 
But when she died in London in 
1913, the family announcement in 
the obituary column of the London 
Times, which certainly can be trusted 
under the circumstances, read: 
“Died in her ninety-second year,” 





which would set the year of Mathilde 
Marchesi’s birth as 1822, not 1826. 

The famous Canadian prima don- 
na, Emma Lajeunesse, known as Al- 
bani, was born not in 1852, as given 
in most dictionaries, but in 1847. 


The correct date was established 
through the registries of a convent 
school which she attended in Canada 
as a child. Incidentally, there are 
strong indications that Albani was 
born not in Canada but in Platts- 
burg, New York, which, if confirmed, 
would rob the British National Biog- 
raphy of an important entry, and put 
Albani into the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. 

The correct date of birth of the 
“greatest Carmen,’ Emma Calvé, 
was established from the registries 
of Décazeville, France, where she was 
born on August 15, 1858, and not on 
any later date given in various dic- 
tionaries. Still another Emma, Em- 
ma Thursby, had quite a number 
of years clipped off her age, to judge 
by the dictionaries. She was born in 
1845, not in 1854 or 1857, as vari- 
ously given. 

An exception among operatic divas 
is the Chinese-born American Emma, 
Emma Eames. In her memoirs she 
gives the correct year of her birth 
as 1865, even though several diction- 
aries make her two years younger. 

Child prodigies diminish their 
ages as a matter of professional rou- 
tine. Rare are the Wunderkinder 
who are willing to set the record 
straight when they grow up. Such a 
rarity is Yehudi Menuhin, whose 
date of birth is listed in reference 
works as January 22, 1917. In an 
interview, published in the New 
York Times of January 11, 1942, 
under the heading, Menuhin Con- 
fesses About His Birthday Now That 
He Is Over 25, he admitted that he 
was born on April 22, 1916. 

Death dates of musicians, even fa- 
mous musicians, are not always easy 
to ascertain. For instance, nothing is 
known regarding the last years of 
Buononcini, the rival of Handel. 
The probabilities are that he died 
in Venice. ‘Phere were no centralized 
registries of death in eighteenth cen- 
tury Venice, and the only hope of 
finding a registry of Buononcini’s 
death lies in the systematic search in 
the church archives of Venice, a for- 
midable task in view of the fact that 
there are go old churches in Venice. 
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It is only recently that the dates 
and places of death of Vivaldi and 
of Domenico Scarlatti were definitely 
established. Vivaldi died in Vienna 
and was buried there on July 28, 
1741. Scarlatti went to Madrid in the 
last years of his life, and died there 
on July 23, 1757. 

It may never be known how many 
European musicians lost their lives 
during World War II. Lina Cavalieri 
was killed in her villa near Florence 
by a bomb during an American air 
raid on February 8, 1944—an ironic 
finale for an operatic diva famous 
for her beauty, whose American tour 
early in the century took the country 
by storm. The French opera com- 
poser Raoul Laparra was killed near 
Paris during an Allied air raid on 
April 4, 1943. 

Jehan Alain, the young French 
composer, was killed in active serv- 
ice on June 20, 1940 while a member 
of a motorcycle reconnaissance party 
near Saumur. In occupied Paris, 
Henry Pruniéres died on April 11, 
1942, and André Pirro on November 
11, 1943. Alfred Bachelet died at 
Nancy on February 10, 1944; G. M. 
Witkowski in Lyons, on August 12, 
1943. Cécile Chaminade died in 
Monte Carlo on April 18, 1944. 

The Belgian composer Paul Gil- 
son died in Brussels on April 3, 1942. 
The Danish music historian William 
Behrend died in Copenhagen on 
April 23, 1940. The nonagenarian 
Norwegian composer Ivor Holter 
died in occupied Oslo on January 
25, 1941. Sinding also died there on 
December 3, 1941. Switzerland re- 
ported the death of Friedrich Klose, 
in Locarno, on December 24, 1942, 
and that of Otto Barblan, in Geneva, 
on December 20, 1943. In Sweden, 
Wilhelm Peterson-Berger died on 
December 3, 1942, at Oestersund. 

In Italy, the conductor Leopoldo 
Mugnone died in Naples on Decem- 
ber 22, 1941. Mascagni’s death, 
widely reported, occurred in Rome 
on August 2, 1945. In Berlin, Rich- 
ard Burmeister died on February 19, 
1944, and Emil Reznicck on August 
5, 1945. The Austrian modernist An- 
ton von Webern was assassinated 
under mysterious circumstances by 
his son-in-law, on September 15, 
1945, near the village of Mittelsill, in 
Austria. 

The Nazi concentration camps 
claimed several victims among 
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known musicians. Rudolf Karel, the 
Czech composer, perished at the 
Terezin camp on March 3, 1945. The 
Czech musicologist Vladimir Heifert 
was imprisoned during the war, and 
died in Prague shortly after libera- 
tion, on May 18, 1945. 

Unavoidably, premature announce- 
ments of death creep into obituary 
columns, and from them into the 
dictionaries. The death of Romain 
Rolland was erroneously reported on 
October 19, 1943. He died after the 
liberation, in his home at Vézelay, 
on December 30, 1944. 

Moser’s Musiklexikon lists Daniel 
Gregory Mason—still fortunately 
among us—as having departed this 
life on March 15, 1930, and this was 
copied by other European diction- 
aries. The pianist Alexander Siloti 
lived a quarter of a century after 
1919, when he was supposed to have 
died, according to Grove. And the 
English operetta composer, Sidney 
Jones, survived by thirty-two years 
the death date assigned to him by 
Riemann. 


Facts and Fables 


Then there is the following delect- 
able story told by Burton Rascoe in 
his significantly titled book, Before 
I Forget. 


Just before the war, Frederick Stock, the 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, had arranged with Gustav Mahler, the 
Austrian composer, to stage in Chicago the 
world premi¢re of Mahler's so-called Sym- 
phony of a Thousand. Mahler mailed the 
score to Stock just before August 4, 1914. 
The score was seized in England and held 
there for the duration of the war in the 
belief that it was an elaborate cipher mes- 
sage to German spies. 


A wonderful tale, unfortunately 
vitiated by the consideration that 
Mahler was long dead when World 
War I broke out, and could not pos- 
sibly have taken the time out to mail 
his score to Chicago. Need one add 
that the world premiére of Mahler’s 
Symphony was given under his direc- 
tion in Munich, on September 12, 
1910, and that by 1914 the score was 
published and available to anyone 
in Chicago or any other place? Yet 
the tale is certain to bob up in some 
collection of anecdotes about mu- 
sicians. A good story like this will 
not be allowed to go to waste on ac- 
count of a minor discrepancy of 
dates. 
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separates the investigation from the 
interpretation of his material. 

It has been said that to the his- 
torian any and all events are equally 
important and that similarly the 
music historian has to consider im- 
partially good and bad music alike. 
However, the mass of music as- 
siduously collected by the music 
historians is only the raw material 
of music history. As in the history 
of all arts, so in the history of music, 
works of uneven value must be dealt 
with and it is the business of the 
musicologist to strike a balance be- 
tween the historical and the artistic 
importance of a composition—which 
do not by any means always coincide. 
Through emphasis and selection the 
musicologist consciously or uncon- 
sciously makes aesthetic judgments 
which reflect his own time. For this 
reason, the evaluation of musical 
standards varies with each generation 
or each period, The attitudes toward 
the music of famous composers are 
not constants but historical variables. 

If we examine the vast literature 
written about music, we find to our 
amazement that by far the largest 
part is dedicated to biographies. The 
strange emphasis on_ biographical 
writing reflects very clearly the hero 
worship characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, What is even more 
amazing is the fact that the life of a 
composer frequently received a more 
thorough treatment than his musical 
works which, after all, made him de- 
serving of a biography in the first 
place. Certain biographies are in 
fact painstaking historical studies 
unrelated to music, such as Thaycr’s 
Beethoven or Newman’s Wagner, to 
name the most famous and drastic 
examples. These books are invalu- 
able for the establishment of dates 
of certain compositions and other 
facts about the music, but so far as 
the masterworks themselves are con- 
cerned the biographers might just as 
well have been tone-deaf. 

As a reaction against the overem- 
phasis on the personal aspect, a 
shift of emphasis has occurred in 
musicology that has brought a con- 
centration on the music itself. His- 
torical style-criticism, the essential 
tool of historical musicology, has be- 
come the leading field of investiga- 
tion. This trend can be seen in the 
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recent studies in music history. 
Whereas many music histories of the 
old school were a long procession of 
names, dates, and titles, all this has 
now been taken as the indispensable 
basis of a more advanced type of 
writing in which the works are dis- 
cussed from a stylistic angle and in 
which the history of musical style 
receives the foremost consideration. 
This stylistic approach to music his- 
tory cannot be separated from the 
history-of-ideas method, which has 
taken great strides in the historical 
sciences. It is clear that for this new 
point of view a new type of musico- 
logical literature is needed of which 
we see only the beginnings. A music 
history rigorously written from the 
stylistic vantage point is, in spite of 
some attempts in this direction, still 
a thing of the future. General music 
histories must be rewritten from 
time to time because the research 
in little-known periods continually 
brings forth results that may sub- 
stantially alter the perspective. By 
dint of the very vastness of the sub- 
ject no author of a general music 
history can be authoritative in all 
periods. He must, therefore, rely on 
secondary sources, on the word of 
others; he should, however, have 
done enough independent research 
to know how far to trust secondary 
material and how to weigh conflict- 
ing evidence. Aside from a number 
of fine studies on limited periods of 
music history, the only modern com- 
prehensive music history in the Eng- 
lish language which can pride itself 
on some original research is the Ox- 
ford History of Music, excellent 
when it came out more than forty 
years ago, but now hopelessly out of 
date and actually misleading. That 
publishers have realized the need for 
up-to-date histories can be seen in 
the projected Norton Music-Histor) 
Set in six volumes, which will fill a 
need, acutely felt for many years, 
and also in the plan of completely 
rewriting the Oxford History. 

The work that still lies ahead ol 
the musicologist can be divided 
roughly into five main categories, not 
including the task of discovering, 
collecting, and editing neglected and 
unknown works, which is a continu- 
ous and practically endless process 
that necessarily accompanies any his- 
torical investigation. 

1. General histories, either sur- 
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veys of the entire history of music 
or discussions of single periods based 
on style-criticism. 


2. Specialized histories of forms 
and generic types of composition, 
such as the concerto, the symphony, 
the string quartet, the mass, the mo- 
tet, the madrigal, the song, the opera. 
It may be added that, with the ex- 
ception of the first item, no books 
written from the stylistic point of 
view of any of these topics exist in 
the English language. 


3. Studies of special aspects, dis- 
cussed in systematic manner but ap- 
proached from the historical point of 
view, such as the history of per- 
formance, musical instruments, or- 
chestration, notation, the styles of 
vocal and instrumental music, the 
history of harmony, counterpoint, 
music theory, music education, or 
partial problems selected from the 
larger topics just mentioned. The 
History of Musical Instruments, by 
Curt Sachs, may be cited as an ex- 
ample of the type of study envisaged 
here. 


4. Biographies with emphasis on 
the stylistic development of the com- 
poser. Also archive studies which use 
the tools of the historian pure and 
simple. Here are also included such 
studies as the history of localities, 
cities, and regions, which sometimes 
yield remarkable results. Early Amer- 
ican music furnishes a good and not 
yet fully exploited field of investi- 
gation. 


5. Monographs and stylistic stud- 
ics of single works or groups of 
works of individual composers or 
groups of related composers. The 
works of such outstanding masters as 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven have 
received such attention, but a great 
deal yet remains to be done. 

It goes without saying that such 
hooks will gradually shape and de- 
termine attitudes toward music and 
lead to a clearer and more profound 
insight into music altogether, The 
purely emotional and anecdotal ap- 
proach to music, of which many who 
teach and preach music apprecia- 
tion are still enamored, will then 
slowly be supplanted by a more ra- 
tional approach that we have long 
since adopted without question in 
dealing with the masterworks of 
literature. Herein lies the future of 
historical musicology. 
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should be studied against the back- 
ground of the history of human so- 
ciety. 

The antithesis of music history 
viewed as an integral part of social 
and cultural life and music history 
seen as a “technical history of its 
own” is as old as music historical 
writing itself. It stems from the days 
of Forkel and Fétis. It is still alive 
today. Either approach has its 
validity. I believe, though, that the 
time is ripe for a synthesis. By syn- 
thesis I do not mean addition. One 
must recognize the educational value 
of and the need for a combination of 
both methods, consisting of giving a 
technical history of music against 
the background of the _ general 
cultural history. But the most excit- 
ing and essential task of modern mu- 
sicology as I see it may perhaps be 
to establish this thesis: all technical 
and stylistic changes in the history 
of music reflect the changing outlook 
of man and the changing human so- 
ciety. ‘To prove such a thesis three 
conditions seem indispensable: strict 
limitation to well-defined problems 
of musical style and technique, high- 
ly refined tools of musical analysis, 
and a comprehensive study of con- 
temporary society and its ideas in its 
different manifestations. 

The second condition, the need 
for refined tools of analysis, may 
sound like an empty phrase. In 
reality we are here confronted with 
the crux of the problem. If music re- 
search is to show how technical, 
structural, stylistic changes are in- 
separably tied up with the changing 
outlook of man, we have first to gain 
a real insight into the essential fea- 
tures of music. It is my conviction 
that, far from having an adequate 
grasp of the structural and stylistic 
characteristics of the music of any 
period, we are in many ways only 
on the threshold of essential under- 
standing. This becomes evident once 
we realize how little we know of 
what makes the individual style of 
any composer and what distinguishes 
him from another. 

The third condition, a com- 
prehensive study of contemporary 
society and its ideas in its different 
manifestations, seems most exacting, 
but is inescapable. Music does not 
grow in a vacuum. The great body 
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of polyphonic music of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance was for 
the most part functional art, that is, 
music written for specific social 
functions. The first step might there- 
fore consist in investigating to what 
degree and in what manner musical 
forms were influenced or even 
determined by their functional 
uses. The next step might lead to 
the study of those powers that 
determine the functions, whether 
they be church, state, court, or city. 
Finally, the intellectual climate of 
the period will have to be studied 
through its manifestations in re- 
ligion, philosophy, literature, _sci- 
ence, and the arts in their various 
interrelations. 

Yet the main task remains: that 
of coordinating the musical data 
with those gained by research in the 
history of ideas. Here again the 
search must be one for the govern- 
ing principles inherent in the variety 
of cultural manifestations. It is the 
same society that produces the archi- 
tecture, painting, music, and litera- 
ture as well as the religious and 
philosophical systems of a given era, 
and it is the same conscious or sub- 
conscious outlook of man in any 
period that is largely responsible 
for the direction of philosophical, 
artistic, or scientific thought. If these 
governing principles of thought and 
action can be discovered and ab- 
stracted they must then be compared 
with what we called the organizing 
principle of musical style and tech- 
nique. It is only on this plane that a 
study of musical history in its rela- 
tion to the history of ideas can lead 
to something that is more than a 
mere analogy: to the common roots 
of musical as well as of any other 
phenomena. Naturally there is no 
implication that any society at any 
time fosters only one system of 
thought; the living stream of culture 
carries not only the main current ol 
present and actual ideas, but also the 
crosscurrents of preceding as well as 
emerging new ideas. To identify the 
different trends and show their con- 
trapuntal interplay is one of the 


* Oliver Strunk opened a new perspec 
tive in his paper on “Some Motet Types ol 
the Sixteenth Century,” read at the Inter- 
national Congress of Musicology in New 
York, 1939. Strunk proposes to investigate 
“the motet of the sixteenth century with a 
view to defining the general character and 
extent of the relationship between liturgical 
situation and musical style.” 
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most fascinating tasks of the _his- 
torian. 


To illustrate these abstract re- 
marks I shall cite two examples from 
my Own previous research, since it is 
only in actual research that such a 
thesis can be demonstrated. In the 
study on “The Goddess Fortuna in 
Music” * I gave an example of how 
form and design were determined to 
the smallest detail by the composer’s 
attempt to paint in music an image 
of the Goddess Fortuna turning her 
wheel of fate, an image which domi- 
nated thought and imagination of 
the time to such an extent that it 
found expression in_ philosophy, 
poetry, prose writing, and all the 
visual arts. 

In my book on Secret Chromatic 
Art in the Netherlands Motet® I 
gave an illustration of how a mental 
attitude of duplicity—produced by 
the impact of revolutionary new 
ideas on the repression exercised by 
the traditional powers—led to an 
ambiguity of expression in almost 
all fields of human activity. It may 
be pertinent to recount how I 
reached my conclusions in this 
specific case. Years after I had become 
acquainted with secret chromaticism 
it occurred to me that this strange 
musical technique probably had its 
origin in a mental habit that must 
have been widespread, Only then did 
I study other documents of the time 
from this point of view, and an essay 
on “The Meaning of Double Mean- 
ing in the Sixteenth Century” re- 
sulted, which, though necessarily 
limited in scope, was nevertheless 
the first systematic attempt to focus 
attention on a_ hitherto largely 
neglected feature in the complex 
physiognomy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

I believe that a carefully trained 
cye should eventually be capable of 
reading from music as a seismologist 
reads from a seismograph, There is 
hardly an instrument that records, 
not only the great earthquakes of 
history, but also the finest vibrations 
and oscillations of life with greater 
sensitivity than does music. It is the 
greatness of music that it can be en- 
joyed in its wholeness and self-suf- 
ficiency, as if it were a world com- 
plete in itself, and that at the same 


' The Musical Quarterly, XXX (January 
1943). PP. 45°77- 

* Published by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1946. 





time it can be studied as the most 
faithful interpreter of the innermost 
history of man. 

Must it be said explicitly how easy 
it is to misread and to misinterpret 
the changing meaning of the ever- 
changing language of music, how 
dangerous any such attempt is unless 
it is checked and counter checked 
methodically by the most thorough 
and careful documentation. It is be- 
cause of the immense complexity and 
the delicacy of this task that I be- 
lieve that, if future research is to be 
really fruitful, it must be limited in 
scope so as to gain in the only 





dimension worth reaching for— 
depth. 

(Continued from page 26) 
ter what element of music is se- 


lected, its choice and use have been 
determined by the human ear, not 
by the objective construction. ‘That 
is why what once we labeled “A,” 
later on becomes “B,’”’ when we are 
familiar with it. 

This ear effect is strikingly shown 
in what, for want of a more accurate 
name, we call tone quality. For mu- 
sicological research this is something 
quite different from the relationship 
between fundamental and _ partials, 
which is the physical definition. ‘The 
ear does some strange things with 
the vibration patterns it receives 
from the air. By merely slowing 
down the speed at which the slight 
fluctuations of a tone occur, tech- 
nically spoken of as vibrato, the 
entire quality of the tone is altered. 
If the initial percussive and noise 
element of a piano tone is elimi- 
nated, the remaining sound usually 
cannot even be recognized as a 
piano tone; competent listeners have 
guessed as far off as violoncello, 
flute, and organ. Likewise, if only 
the middle part of a sustained violin 
tone is presented to the ear, the 
listener cannot tell the tone of a 
Kreisler from that of a mediocre 
violin student. The recent interest- 
ing discussion between the protago- 
nists and the antagonists of the elec- 
tric organ is another instance of the 
difference between objective and sub- 
jective tone. We may go a step fur- 
ther, It is impossible to make the 
car hear tones that are not actually 
present in the outside world, thus 
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changing the quality. Moreover, the 
ear hears a change in quality with 
every change in pitch, duration, or 
loudness. Regardless of its physical 
components, a low tone differs in 
quality from a high tone, a loud tone 
from a soft tone, and a long tone 
from a short tone. These differences 
are all physiopsychological in na- 
ture, resulting from the functioning 
of the tiny audiometer called the ear. 
This, fortunately or unfortunately, is 
also quite an adaptable little organ. 
Chords which a generation ago it re- 
acted to as violent discords, it ac- 
cepts today as concords. Thus, when 
we trace the history of harmony we 
trace the acceptance or nonaccept- 
ance by the ear of certain tone com- 
binations. 

And when we come to melody we 
again have to rely upon the ear plus 
our tonal memory. Melody actually 
does not exist outside the ear. A 
mere succession of separate tones is 
not a melody. It becomes this only 
when tonal memory links the sep- 
arate tones into a mental unit, and 
this is a physiopsychological reac- 
tion. The same condition holds for 
rhythm. Here, too, unless the sepa- 
rate beats are combined into larger 
groups, we cannot correctly speak of 
rhythm. In fact, this element of mu- 
sic can scarcely be separated from 
physiological movement of some 
sort, either incipient or expressed. 
We need only think of its manifesta- 
tion in all dance forms, from the 
stately minuet to the primitive “jit- 
terbug” and “jive.” Thus any study 
of music itself, whether it is con- 
cerned with any one of the three 
basic elements of the art or with 
their many possible combinations, 
must take the physiopsychological as- 
pects into consideration. 

These must also be considered 
when we come to the fields of crit- 
icism and aesthetics. Tonal beauty 
is not without some objective basis 
in the tonal patterns from which it 
is derived, and these patterns are 
again ear stimulations. The entire 
question of “movement” in music 
illustrates this point. We say that a 
melody flows, that it ascends or 
descends, and that it runs or skips. 
What takes place is very similar to 
the suggested movement in vision, 
resulting when a series of light bulbs, 
variously spaced, are lighted in suc- 
cession. The effect upon the retina 
of the eye is very much like the ef- 
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fect upon the membrane of the inner 
ear when a series of single tones is 
heard. Such tonal motion, which 
does not exist at all in the tones 
themselves, is important for any 
aesthetics of melody, and accounts 
for the apt phrase of Hanslick—in 
some respects the foremost musical 
aesthetician of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—that music is sounding, moving 
forms. 

Thus the contributions which’ the 


physiological and psychological ap- — 


proaches make to musicology are not 
limited to any single problem or 
group of problems, but form, in- 
stead, a sort of general basis to which 
most musicological studies must be 
referred when we want to know the 
“whys” and the “wherefores”; that is 
to say, when we elaborate the con- 
tent of the studies into their mean- 
ing. Whatever the nature of the 
problem—acoustic, historic, theoretic, 
aesthetic—this element of meaning 
constantly presses for attention. To 
the data compiled purely objectively, 
without thought of value or signifi- 
cance, it adds the factor of evalua- 
tion or criticism. Of the “what” it 
asks for the “how” and the “why.” 
Without this interpretation, the com- 
pilation of material remains a purely 
statistical procedure. This, most cer- 
tainly, is a necessary and important 
branch, serving in many respects as 
the foundation of general musicol- 
ogy. But the difficulty of stopping at 
this point is shown by the fact that, 
even in bibliographical or historical 
studies, the scholars, in spite of their 
wish not to do so, very frequently 
fall into the use of “value,” “selec- 
tion,” “function,” “comparison,” 
and many other terms which involve 
interpretation and criticism, thus in- 
troducing definitely psychological 
elements. Nor should these aspects 
be left to non-musicological fields, 
let us say to the province of the pro- 
fessional musician. The musician is 
seldom trained, either in analysis or 
in methodological procedure, for this 
work and what, in his hand, may be 
stimulating comment and, at times, 
real insight, yet lacks general value. 
In the hand of a skilled musicologist 
the same material takes on a differ- 
ent contour, Not that the musician 
should not play a part. In the last 
analysis, if we wish to learn about 
musical creativeness, we must go to 
the composer, not merely to his man- 
uscripts; if our problem is one of 
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instrumental technique, we must 
consult the player. 

The actual history of the physio- 
logical and psychological branches 
of musicology, although scattered 
traces can be found quite early, nev- 
ertheless received its first significant 
and far-reaching impetus in the 
epoch-making work of Helmholtz, 
On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of 
Music, which appeared about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Since then the field has developed 
rapidly. Various physiological and 
psychological theories of hearing 
have been propounded, the tech- 
niques of vocal and instrumental 
performance have been carefully 
analyzed and studied, tests for mu- 
sical talent have been devised, mu- 
sical theory has been extensively 
analyzed (a recent course in com- 
position is actually based upon the 
mathematical concepts of permuta- 
tions and combinations), even the 
creative process has been subjected 
to close scrutiny. This development 
has resulted primarily from the fact, 
already pointed out, that the phys- 
ical basis of music, alone, is not ade- 
quate for a study of the art of mu- 
sic itself, but must include the physi- 
opsychological field as well. 

Fortunately, this field does not ex- 
clude scientific procedures. Many 
problems in it lend themselves to ex- 
perimental investigation, under con- 
trolled conditions. They include the 
improvement of instrumental tone 
qualities, the objective basis of a 
composer’s style, as well as that of a 
school of composition, all phases of 
instrumental and vocal techniques, 
explanation of the pseudo-new tone 
systems of today, the nature of mu- 
sicality itself, and many other prob- 
lems. We hear that a Stradivarius 
violin cannot be equalled in tonc 
quality, yet experiments have shown 
that very competent violinists have 
at times preferred inexpensive mod- 
ern models, when they did not know 
or see the instrument in advance. 
We are told by one composer, “If 
a highly trained seer clairvoyantly 
looks at a composer’s aura during 
one of his drab periods, that seer 
apperceives nothing of pertinent in- 
terest; but if he looks at that same 
composer just previous to or during 
one of his creative periods, he sees 
him surrounded by a variety of 
thought-forms, inspirational and 
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superphysical entities.” And by an- 
other composer, “I work very coolly, 
without agitation, without emotion 
even.” It is true, many unscientific 
and uncontrolled experiments have 
been made in the past. However, not 
the subject matter itself, but the 
manner of investigation is respon- 
sible for the dilemma. Teaching 
methods, rules of harmony, methods 
of singing and of playing, have, far 
too long, been continued on a purely 
empirical basis. As a result, even 
carefully conducted research finds 
pronounced opposition. I recall the 
controversy which my experimental 
work aroused when I organized the 
first research department of a con- 
servatory of music. 

All such experimental work is a- 
nathema to the practicing musician 
and, for a somewhat similar reason, 
the curious comments of the musi- 
cian are often inexplicable to the 
rationalist. Yet, unless each view- 
point, that of the musician and that 
of the scientist, is taken into con- 
sideration and is brought into some 
intelligible relationship, each with 
the other, musicology will be the 
poorer. In fact, if the physiopsycho- 
logical approach does nothing more 
than resolve this dilemma, it will 
have justified its inclusion in the 
fields of research. 
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ven’s contemporaries used similar 
basic musical materials for their 
work. Beethoven was the most in- 
dividual of them all, however, and 
it is these individualities, which we 
now know to have been the fruits of 
the most profound inspirations, that 
are Beethoven’s greatness. Any com- 
poser today who has something to 
say will automatically discover his 
own way of saying it. Beware of the 
music which is completely inof- 
fensive. It is likely to be completely 
sterile. 

Strictly speaking, our disinclina- 
tion to accept new music is contrary 
to the natural catholicity of the 
American character. In more prosaic 
fields, new developments, no mat- 
ter how experimental, are called 
progress; in music, and often in the 
other arts, they are called heresy. 

Despite these difficult problems, 


contemporary music has won some 
recognition, particularly in the last 
six or seven years. Surprisingly 
enough, radio, which has not been 
known for its artistic daring, has pro- 
duced many important new works. 
The ballet has also given composers 
a means of expressing themselves, as 
has the motion picture industry. The 
major symphony orchestras play 
some new works each season and 
even the highly paid recitalists in- 
clude new works on their programs 
now and then. 

But in general these have been 
succés d’estime, and most of the 
recognition accorded modern music 
has been either grudging, charitable 
or self-righteous. In a sense this is 
more discouraging than no success at 
all, for it makes new music appear 
a dull, civic responsibility rather 
than a vital and moving experience. 
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ternary groups equivalent to the 
family community. Two or three of 
these, in turn, constitute a musical 
city, known as an incise. Two or 
three incises form a musical State, 
called a member, Two or three mem- 
bers mean that great rhythm of the 
phrase, a parallel to a State. Two 
or three phrases constitute a whole 
composition, representative of the 
family of nations. They are welded 
into this union by the influence of 
the end, just as what we deem the 
end of man to be determines the 
nature of the State, of industry, of 
family life, and of individual in- 
tegrity. The beauty and power of 
Gregorian Chant come from this 
democratic life based on the moral 
law. Ritual, of which the chant is an 
integral factor, means order; it con- 
notes society being restored to the 
Divine Order of peace. The practical 
results should be what Eusebius sug- 
gested centuries ago; it answers 
by implication the question pro- 
pounded at the outset of this article: 
“We sing God’s praises with living 
psaltery . . . for more pleasant and 
dear to God than any instrument is 
the harmony of the whole Christian 
people, when in all the churches of 
Christ we sing psalms and hymns 
with harmonious minds and _ well- 
tuned hearts.” 
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